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Editorial 


The four main articles in this issue of the Quarterly focus 
on patristic theology, from the fourth to the twelfth centuries. 
They are especially valuable for demonstrating the relevance 
of patristic thought for life within the Church of our own day. 

In the lead study, Fr Chrysostom Frank takes a fresh 
look at certain neglected aspects of the thought of the great 
Western monk and “doctor of the Church,” Bernard of Clairvaux 
(1090-1153). Bernard was a major figure behind the rapid 
growth of the Cistercian order in the early twelfth century. He 
denounced the Platonizing, abstract trinitarian theologies of 
Gilbert de la Poree and Peter Abelard, which reflected the 
sterile rationalism of their times. Abbot of the burgeoning monas¬ 
tery of Clairvaux and an eloquent preacher of a more tradi¬ 
tional orthodoxy, St Bernard insisted that salvation could be at¬ 
tained only by what the Eastern tradition terms a “synergy” of 
human free will and divine grace. As Fr Frank makes clear, 
the theology of Bernard was “mystical” in the true sense: a 
quest for authentic knowledge of God, grounded in the living 
experience of divine love and nurtured by intense ascetic 
discipline. Although he is unquestionably a representative of 
the Roman tradition, Bernard’s affinities with Eastern mystical 
theology are deep and significant. His proclamation of God as 
love, and his own loving devotion to God, remain today a vital 
testimony to the truth that theology ultimately depends on the 
“descent of the mind into the heart.” 

The question of authority and obedience is as difficult and 
divisive an issue in the Church today as it is in secular institu¬ 
tions. David Ford addresses the matter in his study of clergy- 
laity relationships in the teaching of St John Chrysostom. Author¬ 
ity, he insists, can only be properly exercised within the Body 
of Christ as “servanthood”: humble service rendered to others 
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for the working out of their salvation. Especially important 
are the implications of this understanding for other relation¬ 
ships within the Church community, between bishops and 
people, husbands and wives, parents and children. The key, 
in Chrysostom’s vision, is reciprocity: authentic “interrelation¬ 
ship” which has nothing to do with power (dominance and sub¬ 
mission), but which springs rather from mutual, self-emptying 
love in the image of Christ the Servant of God. 

To understand the origins of dogmatic statements and 
their place in Christian life, it helps to study the accompanying 
heresies, or “differing opinions,” which provoked the debates 
that issued in Orthodox definitions of faith. Michael Butler 
guides us through the labyrinth of speculation created in the 
aftermath of Nicaea I (325 a.d.), in his article on the an¬ 
tecedents and tenets of Neo-Arianism. By demonstrating the 
way Aetius, Eunomius and their followers used and confused 
terms such as agennetos (unbegotten) and agenetos (unorig¬ 
inate), he indicates why the controversy surrounding the origin 
of the divine Son endured so long after its supposed resolution 
at the First Ecumenical Council. Most importantly, he makes 
it clear that the real problem—and spiritual danger—connected 
with the Neo-Arian movement lay in its abstract rationalism, 
based on deductive logic and devoid of a genuinely mystical, 
experiential approach to knowledge of God. Accordingly, the 
Neo-Arians can be considered methodological, if not ideological, 
precursors of the medieval scholastics condemned by Bernard 
of Clairvaux. 

Much has been made of the Platonism reflected in the 
writings of St Maximus the Confessor (E. Gilson). In his study 
“Mimesis and Dominion,” Michael Hardin traces an opposite 
trajectory from Maximus to Rene Girard, demonstrating how 
the seventh century defender of “duotheletism” (the doctrine 
concerning the divine and human wills of the incarnate Son) 
stands as a precursor to Stanford University’s eminent literary 
critic, especially regarding the latter’s thesis concerning violence 
as generated by “mimesis” or “imitation.” Passion, Maximus 
observes, “is an irrational affection or senseless hate” for a given 
object. As covetousness, it obeys the laws of “mimesis” in the 
sense that, like children fighting over a toy, we imitate another’s 
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desire for the same object. This desire is awakened only with 
the recognition that it is shared by another; and that “irrational 
affection” is what leads to conflict. This is an intriguing theory, 
made all the more interesting by the way in which Hardin 
draws out parallels between two very different perspectives. Its 
message for our day can be found in resolution of the potential 
violence, through a movement from “mimesis” to “dominion,” 
from a negative passion to a positive spiritual discipline that 
issues in love. 

From Bernard to Girard, the questions addressed by patris¬ 
tic teachings and the reflections those teachings inspire, are as 
“actual” and relevant today as ever. Like the Church’s liturgy, 
patristic thought needs to be retranslated and reinterpreted in 
every generation. To be done responsibly, though, that work 
also needs to transmit faithfully to each new generation the 
venerable, God-given tradition that formed the “patristic mind.” 
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St Bernard of Clairvaux and the Eastern 
Christian Tradition 


Chrysostom Frank 


The suggestion that there is a relationship between St 
Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153) and the eastern Christian 
tradition may at first seem somewhat contrived. Bernard was 
indeed a churchman deeply embedded in the Latin religious 
world. He was an ardent papalist and a staunch defender of 
the western dogmatic tradition, concerned to preserve both the 
Church’s unity centered in Rome and her received Latin un¬ 
derstanding of the Christian mystery. Moreover, he seems to 
have been oblivious to or uninterested in Byzantine Orthodox 
theology and spirituality. Bernard was bom thirty-six years after 
the mutual anathemas of Pope and Patriarch and so lived in 
a Church already canonically separated from eastern Christianity. 

Despite the ecclesial separation of east and west and despite 
Bernard’s clear commitment to Roman theology, however, I 
would suggest that in a fundamental way his concerns and his 
responses to the problems he faced reveal a theological mind 
which still had much in common with the Orthodox east. One 
should not be unduly surprised at this suggestion since the 
canonical act of breaking eucharistic communion between Rome 
and Constantinople did not necessarily mean the breaking apart 
of the catholic ecclesial mind shared by both east and west, at 
least not entirely or immediately. St Bernard was, as Dom 
Cuthbert Butler puts it, a “child of the patristic age that was 
passing away,” and the “last of the Fathers.” 1 These descrip¬ 
tions rightly place Bernard within that delicate moment in the 

1 Cuthbert Butler, Western Mysticism (New York: Gordon Press, 1975), 
p. 154. 
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flow of church history when both easterners and westerners 
could still recognize in each other their common catholic tradi¬ 
tion despite their separation, had they been willing to do so. 
It was precisely during the immediate post-schism period, how¬ 
ever, that the Orthodox east and the Roman Catholic west were 
both experiencing a new phase in theological development which 
was to further exacerbate the division between them, and 
which was to break down even further what remained of their 
common ecclesial mind. This situation constitutes the context 
for understanding the relationship between Bernard and the 
eastern Christian tradition. I would suggest that St Bernard 
was one of the last major western medieval theologians who 
theologized in a manner similar to that of the Christian east. 
He was, of course, a westerner, living in and thinking out of 
the Latin Christian tradition, but it was precisely his adherence 
to the received Latin tradition with its universal dimension 
which linked it and him to the experience of eastern Chris¬ 
tianity in its Byzantine form. 

To understand the similarity between Bernard’s theology 
and that of the Greek Church one must first of all understand 
the relationship between Bernard and the contemporary theo¬ 
logical developments in the west. In common with the teaching 
of other western Fathers such as St Augustine of Hippo and 
St Gregory of Rome, Bernard’s theology can be described as 
“pre-scholastic.” 2 Scholastic methodology was already coming 
into vogue during his day and was being accepted by respecta¬ 
ble churchmen such as Anselm of Canterbury (1033-1109) 
and Hugh (d. 1142) and Richard (d. 1173) of St Victor. 3 
Dialectical studies were being introduced in institutions of higher 
learning, and by the twelfth century the use of deductive logic 
had become the hallmark of the educated person in the west. 
This development affected theology in two significant ways. 

2 Ibid., p. 183. See also, Roy C. LePak, A Theology of Christian Mystical 
Experience (Washington: University Press of America, 1977), pp. 66 ff. 

s Jean Leclercq, '“From St. Gregory to St. Bernard” in The Spirituality 
of the Middle Ages, vol. 2 of A History of Christian Spirituality by Jean 
Leclercq, Francois Vandenbrouche and Louis Bouyer (New York: The 
Seabury Press, 1968), pp. 229-39. Leclercq argues, however, that in opposi¬ 
tion to scholastic methods that were beginning to appear during their time, 
Hugh and Richard of St Victor understood truth to be reached by meditation 
and contemplation rather than by induction or deduction (p. 239). 
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Firstly, it meant that the Church’s doctrine increasingly came 
to be examined and judged in the light of human reason— 
Anselm’s ontological proof for the existence of God is an 
example of this. Secondly, it led to the popularisation of sys¬ 
tematic and comprehensive surveys of the Christian faith based 
on the dialectical method, such as the Four Books of Sentences 
by Peter Lombard (d. 1160). 4 

Throughout western Europe, the study and use of logic 
was becoming an irresistible intellectual weapon and was ac¬ 
companied by the intoxicating pursuit of verbal ingenuity and 
dexterity, as David Knowles has put it. 5 Before Bernard was 
born, the use of the dialectical method had begun raising 
serious problems, as in the eucharistic controversy involving 
Berengar of Tours (d. 1088). For Berengar, the use of dialec¬ 
tical logic was the art of arts, the mistress and judge of theo¬ 
logical questions, and the sure way to ascertain the truth. He 
was the first to stir up a major theological controversy in which 
all parties used the dialectical method. This, in turn, con¬ 
tributed to the method’s expansion and acceptance in theo¬ 
logical circles. 6 

From the outset, scholasticism had at least one major in¬ 
ternal danger arising from the very nature of its tenets, that 
of rationalism. It was one thing to use reason and logic in 
order to express Christian doctrine—this was of course neces¬ 
sary in order to have some understanding of what the divine 
mystery and word of God were all about. It was something 
quite different, however, to demand or to imply that revela¬ 
tion, truth and God were entirely accessible to rational inves¬ 
tigation. 7 I am not suggesting that medieval Latin scholasticism 
was by its nature rationalistic, but I am suggesting that ra¬ 
tionalism was one of its temptations and one to which St 
Bernard was particularly sensitive. He was not receptive to 

4 See, e.g., Bernard Hamilton's discussion of scholasticism in Religion in 
the Medieval West (London: Edward Arnold Pub. Ltd., 1986), pp. 42-43. 

5 David Knowles, The Evolution of Medieval Thought (London: Longman 
Group Ltd., 1962), p. 93. 

*Ibid ., pp. 95-96. 

7 For a good discussion of this, see Josef Pieper, Scholasticism (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960), pp. 44-45. 
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scholastic methodology or to its underlying epistemological 
foundations. 

In the conflict surrounding the controversial theologian 
Peter Abelard (1079-1142), St Bernard clearly expressed his 
misgivings about the emerging positive or speculative theology 
with its emphasis on the rational investigation of church dogma. 
In a letter to Cardinal Haimeric, for example, Bernard accused 
Abelard of trying “to explore with his reason what the devout 
mind grasps at once with a vigorous faith. Faith believes, it 
does not dispute. But this man, apparently holding God suspect, 
will not believe anything unless he has first examined it with 
his reason.” His inappropriate exaltation of reason, according 
to Bernard, had led Abelard to errors not unlike those of Arius, 
Pelagius and Nestorius. 8 Complaining to the bishops and car¬ 
dinals of the Roman Curia, Bernard argued that Abelard’s 
teaching with its false confidence in human logic was causing 
a scandal in the Church: 

The faith of the simple is being held up in scorn, 
the secrets of God are being left open, the most 
sacred matters are being recklessly discussed, and 
the Fathers are being derided because they held that 
such matters are better allowed to rest than be re¬ 
solved. . . . [M]ere human ingenuity is taking on 
itself to solve everything, and leave nothing to faith. 

It is trying for things above itself, prying into things 
too strong for it, rushing into divine things, and 
profaning rather than revealing what is holy. Things 
closed and sealed, it is not opening but tearing asun¬ 
der, and what it is not able to force open, that it 
considers to be of no account and not worthy of 
belief.® 

The Abbot of Clairvaux was afraid that theology was in 
danger of being reduced to nothing more than a deductive 

8 Letter 249 in The Letters of St Bernard of Clairvaux, translated by 
Bruno Scott James (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1953), pp. 328-29; Epist. 
338 in PL 182: 543.1-2. 

^Letter 238 in Letters , p. 316; Epist. 188 in PL 182: 353.1 (emphasis 
is mine). 
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science and that Christian divines were abandoning the tradi¬ 
tional understanding of theology as a mode of understanding 
which was higher than that which could be reached by logic 
alone. “The reasoning of faith,” he said, “should not be the 
object of petty human rationalization.” 10 In a letter to Pope 
Innocent, Bernard claimed that Abelard “insults the Doctors 
of the Church, holding up the philosophers for exaggerated 
praises,” and that he “prefers their ideas and his own novelties 
to the doctrine and faith of the Church.” 11 

Bernard’s anxiety with regard to the emerging scholastic 
methodology did not mean, however, that he was either anti¬ 
intellectual or that he was completely opposed to the use of 
logic in theology. Such a suggestion would be absurd. One 
need only look at his treatise “On Grace and Free Choice” 
(De gratia et libero arbitrio) to see the important role played 
by rational argumentation in Bernard’s theological reflection. 12 
In sermon 36 on the Song of Songs, he made clear that he 
did not intend to underrate “book learning” (scientiam littera- 
rum) which, he acknowledged, “both adorns and instructs the 
soul and makes it able to instruct other people.” The kind of 
knowledge found in the literary tradition was worth pursuing 
if one had first acquired the knowledge of self and of God. 13 
Here we have arrived at the heart of St Bernard’s theology— 
the experiential knowledge of oneself and of the divine mystery. 

For Bernard, a certain knowledge could be obtained 
through rational investigation. Both of these kinds of cogni¬ 
tion could lead to the knowledge of God, but both were limited. 
Neither was able to satisfy the human soul which seeks direct 
acquaintance with the truth and with being itself. In his “Steps 
of Humility” (De gradibus humilitatis ), Bernard argued that 

10 Epist. 189 to Pope Innocent in PL 182:355.4; Jean Leclercq, The Love 
of Learning and the Desire of God (New York: Fordham University Press, 
1982), pp. 213-14. 

11 Letter 239 in Letters , p. 318; Epist. 189 in PL 182: 355.3. 

12 For a good introduction to this treatise by Bernard McGinn and a 
modern translation, see Bernard of Clairvaux. Treatise III . Cistercian Fathers 
Series: no. 19 (Kalamazoo, Michigan: Cistercian Publications Inc., 1977); 
See also PL 182: 1001 ff. 

13 Sermons 36 and 37 in PL 183: 970.7-971.2; for an English transla¬ 
tion, see Saint Bernard On the Song of Songs > translated and edited by a 
religious C.S.M.V. (London: A. R. Mowbray and Co. Ltd., n.d.), p. 110. 
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this kind of experiential knowledge of God was obtained first 
of all by coining to know oneself, coming to understand one’s 
own being. This self-knowledge was intimately linked to an 
ascetical effort to rid one’s life of pride, that passion in par¬ 
ticular which was able to keep one from acquiring the spiritual 
virtues and from arriving at the knowledge of God. Through 
the gradual acquisition of genuine humility one was able to 
eliminate pride from one’s life and so learn to see oneself as 
one really is. By spiritual effort and struggle, one could “ascend 
to the heights of one’s heart” ( ascendat homo ad cor altum ) 
and so find truth in oneself, or rather find oneself in truth. 
This self-knowledge was a necessary step in leading one to 
know God. “Know yourself that you may fear God,” Bernard 
said in his thirty-seventh sermon on the Song of Songs, “know 
him that you may love him even as you fear” ( Noveris proinde 
te, ut Deum timeas; noveris ipsum, ut aeque ipsum diligas). 1 * 
The second step toward the knowledge of God which 
Bernard outlines in his “Steps of Humility” is learning to know 
the truth about one’s neighbor.” This entails seeing the neighbor 
as he really is, acknowledging his sinfulness and the fallenness 
of his life and not glossing over his weaknesses. Yet it also 
means learning how to sympathize and commiserate with him 
in the brokenness and misery of his condition. The third and 
final step is learning to know God directly. This is possible 
only when one has purged one’s spiritual vision of ignorance, 
weakness and wilfulness and has purified one’s heart through 
weeping, hungering for justice, bodily mortification, fasting, 
keeping vigil, praying and works of mercy. When the spiritual 
eye has been cleansed, in the “departure of contemplation” 
(excessum contemplationis) truth appears to the heart and one 
arrives at the knowledge of God. 15 For Bernard, then, real 
theology begins with an “existential” event—knowing oneself— 
and ends with another “existential” event—the immediate and 
direct experience of God. 

14 On the Song of Songs, p. 110; PL 183: 971.1. 

15 For the three steps toward God, see The Steps of Humility (a Latin 
text with an English translation and introduction by George Bosworth 
Burch) (Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press, 1963), 
pp. 148-59; see p. 46 for Bosworth’s pertinent comments; see also sermon 37 
in PL 183: 971.2 and On the Song of Songs , p. 110. 
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Given Bernard’s approach to the knowledge of God, one 
can understand the enormity of the gap between his experien¬ 
tial theology and the speculative theology of Abelard and the 
emerging scholasticism. For Bernard, Abelard, for example, 
had missed the very first step necessary for real theology—the 
acquisition of self-knowledge. In a letter to Guy of Castello, 
he wrote that “It were better for him to know himself accord¬ 
ing to the title of his book, and not to exceed his limitations 
but to be wise according to sobriety.” 16 Similarly, in a letter to 
Cardinal Ivo, he claimed that Abelard was a man “who does 
not know his limitations, making void the virtue of the cross 
by the cleverness of his words. Nothing in heaven or on earth 
is hidden from him, except himself” 17 

St Bernard, then, insisted on the primacy of the experien¬ 
tial knowledge of the divine mystery. He also emphasized that 
one should not try to separate the immediate encounter of the 
soul with the truth and rational reflection on the truth. Ar¬ 
riving at the truth involves both one’s will and one’s reason. 
Understanding and love, he wrote in a letter to Cardinal-Priest 
Peter, are the “two arms of the soul.” 18 Some scholastics such 
as Thomas Aquinas and Bonaventure did not exclude the role 
of experience with its concomitant activities of loving and 
willing, but in contrast even to them Bernard gave a far greater 
place to experience as both the primary method and the end 
of theology. Rational theological discourse was useful and 
necessary, but in a sense it was only describing, clarifying the 
meaning of, and revealing the mystical and immediate encounter 
of the soul with truth. In Bernard’s heavily doctrinal treatise, 
“On Grace and Free Choice,” for example, he was responding 
to an existential question concerning how he understood what 
was happening when he experienced grace. In the opening 
paragraph of the treatise, he writes: 

Once, in conversation, I happened to refer to my ex¬ 
perience of God’s grace, how I recognized myself as 
being impelled to good by its prevenient action, felt 

16 Letter 240 in Letters , p. 321; Epist. 192 in PL 182: 358. 

17 Letter 241 in Letters , p. 321; Epist. 193 in PL 182: 359. 

18 Letter 18 in Letters , p. 53; Epist. 18 in PL 182: 121.3. 
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myself borne along by it, and helped with its help to 
find perfection. “What part do you play, then,” asked 
a bystander, “or what reward or prize do you hope for, 
if it is all God’s work?” 19 

For Bernard, rational reflection was necessary in theology, 
but it simply could not take the place of the direct experience 
of truth. In his “Five Books on Consideration” ( De considera- 
done ad Eugenium papam tertium libri quinque), he argued 
that it was not disputation which could lead one to comprehend 
the powers and characteristics of God, but it was sanctity. “The 
saints,” he wrote, “comprehend.” Do you ask how? If you are 
a saint, you have comprehended and you know; if you are not, 
be one and you will know through your own experience.” 20 If 
Anselm’s dictum, “I believe so that I might understand” ( credo 
ut intellegam) characterized the scholastic approach to theology, 
the expression, “I believe so that I might experience” ( credo ut 
experiar ) might be said to describe St Bernard’s approach. 21 

Bernard’s experiental theology had as its environment 
and context the Church, the community of God’s people pos¬ 
sessing the liturgical life, the means of grace and the ascetical 
discipline necessary for leading one to the knowledge of God. 
The monastery, with its particular method and cycle of reading 
the Scriptures, praying the offices, celebrating the Eucharist, 
studying the Fathers and living daily life, was of course 
Bernard’s own personal setting. One should remember, how¬ 
ever, that monastic life, despite its unique features, was only 
a magnification and intensification of that church-life belong¬ 
ing to all Christians. Bernard’s teaching and understanding 
was not so much “monastic,” as it is sometimes described, as 
it was simply “ecclesial.” The womb of his mystical theology 
was the life of the catholic Church grounded in the biblical 
and patristic tradition, liturgical worship, prayer and ascetical 
discipline. 

«.Treatise 111, p. 53; PL 182: 1001.1. 

20 Five Books on Consideration, translated by John D. Anderson and 
Elisabeth T. Kennan with an introduction by the latter. Cistercian Fathers 
Series: no. 37 (Kalamazoo, Michigan: Cistercian Publications Inc., 1976), 
p. 177; PL 182: 805.29-30 (lib. 5, cap. 8). 

21 Leclercq, The Love of Learning , p. 212. 
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To summarize Bernard’s theological approach, one can 
say that 1) it attempted to hold together mystical experience 
and rational reflection, reason and will, understanding and 
love; 2) it recognized a legitimate place for the use of logic 
in theology, but as a handmaid rather than as a mistress; 3) it 
accepted experience as the primary vehicle for attaining theo¬ 
logical knowledge, beginning with introspection and self- 
knowledge and ending with the contemplation of and direct en¬ 
counter with God; 4) it was formed within and molded by the 
life of the Christian Church with her Scriptures, Tradition, 
sacramental and liturgical life, prayer, and ascetical discipline 
as its living context. 

Bernard’s method of theology placed him in unbroken 
continuity with the patristic tradition of earlier centuries. It 
was his appropriation of this common tradition of the Church 
which meant that the fundamental character of his theology 
was similar to that of the Orthodox east. One need only look at 
the early Greek theologians such as Origen, St Athanasius, 
Didymus the Blind, Eusebius of Caesarea and Evagrius of 
Pontus to see how rational reflection was integrally connected 
with other dimensions of Christian life such as prayer, asceticism 
and obedience to the commandments. 22 According to Evagrius 
of Pontus (345-399), for example, the third step of the spiritual 
ladder is theological knowledge, or the immediate communion 
of a human being with God achieved by prayer. “If you are 
a theologian,” Evagrius said, “you shall pray truly, and if you 
pray truly you are a theologian.” 23 This idea was accepted by 
Orthodox Christianity in the east, purged of any Origenistic/ 
Platonistic associations it might have had in Evagrius, incor¬ 
porated into the sacramental perspective of the Church, and 
became normative in the Orthodox theological tradition. 

St Gregory “the Theologian” of Nazianzus (329-89), to¬ 
gether with the other two Cappadocian Fathers and eventually 
with the whole of the Orthodox east, built his theology on the 
ascetical tradition, with its emphasis on the necessity of purifica- 

22 For a good discussion of the understanding of theology in the Greek 
tradition, see, G. D. Dragas, The Meaning of Theology (Darlington: Dar¬ 
lington Carmel, 1980). 

2S In his treatise De oratione , in PL 79: 1180 (cap. 60). 
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tion from the passions as a fundamental presupposition to the 
knowledge of God and true theology. Like St Bernard, St 
Gregory had stressed that theology was not just a matter of 
ordinary reason and common discussion. One cannot theologize, 
he asserted, in the same way that one babbles about horse 
races, theatrical plays and songs. Theology requires peace, in¬ 
ner quietness, and the liberation of the will from the outer 
world. Reason has its place, but it also has its limits. Knowledge 
of God is by means of “participation” in God. This means that 
theology is possible to the extent that a human being is exis¬ 
tentially related to God, sharing his characteristics and becom¬ 
ing like him. 24 In other words, proper theology is neither “school 
theology” nor what one might call “living-room theology,” but 
is an activity of the whole human being, opening one’s life to 
God and turning toward the divine reality. 

One need only glance at the various writings of the eastern 
sourcebook of mystical theology, the Philokalia, to see how 
intimately related are self-knowledge, purification of the pas¬ 
sions, the acquisition of the virtues, contemplation ( theoria) 
and knowledge of God. One of the sayings of St Diadochos of 
Photiki (c. 400-486) summarizes this mystical theology of 
the east: 

Spiritual discourse fully satisfies our intellectual per¬ 
ception, because it comes from God through the 
energy of love. It is on account of this that the in¬ 
tellect continues undisturbed in its concentration on 
theology. It does not suffer then from the emptiness 
which produces a state of anxiety, since in its con¬ 
templation it is filled to the degree that the energy 
of love desires. So it is right always to wait, with a 
faith energized by love, for the illumination which 
will enable us to speak. For nothing is so destitute as 
a mind philosophizing about God when it is without 
Him. 25 

^ee, e.g., Theolog. Or. 20.4, 20.12, 21.2, 24.3, 27.4, in PG 35 and 
36; see also. The Meaning of Theology , pp. 78-80. 

25 77ie Philokalia , vol. 1, translated by G.E.H. Palmer, P. Sherrard and 
K. Ware (London: Faber and Faber, 1979), p. 254; for the Greek text, see 
Philokalia (Athens, Aster, 1982), p. 237. 
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The Orthodox Church of Byzantium continued this early 
eastern understanding that theologia was inseparable from 
theoria (contemplatio in Latin). For the Byzantine Orthodox 
as for St Bernard, and in contrast to much of western scholas¬ 
ticism, theology could not be achieved simply by rational deduc¬ 
tions from certain given premises. Rather, it was a personal 
vision experienced by the saints in continuity with and con¬ 
formity to the Scriptures and Tradition. With St Bernard, the 
Byzantines were also willing to use dialectical reasoning in 
theology but understood it as representing the lowest and least 
reliable level of theology. The true theologian was one who saw 
and experienced the content of his theology. 26 

This experiential character of theology and the knowledge 
of God was not altogether unchallenged in the east, however. 
In the decades just before the time of Bernard, a conflict oc¬ 
curred in the east precisely over the question of the nature and 
methods of theology. A Byzantine scholasticism in which 
rational reflection was divorced from religious experience was 
in the making. A battle ensued between those who strove for 
a return to the traditional, mystical, experiential theology of 
the Church, championed by St Symeon “the New Theologian” 
(949-1022), and those such as Archbishop Stephen of Nico- 
media, the official court theologian at Constantinople, who 
espoused an abstract philosophical type of theologizing not un¬ 
like that of the emerging scholasticism in the west. 27 

St Symeon resisted all abstract, bookish theology as devoid 
of spiritual foundation, and he criticized those who “show the 
forms of piety . . . especially those who think that they surpass 
the others in knowledge and reasoning and imagine that they 
bear the imprint of the King’s seal ... yet according to the 
hidden movements of the soul do not in the least differ from 
those rich in malice.” True wisdom and knowledge of God, 
according to Symeon, are not acquired through studies, but 
are given by means of the sacraments and the working of the 
Holy Spirit, and are received through faith by people whose 

26 John Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology (London: Mowbrays, 1974), 
pp. 8-9. 

27 See the introduction by George Maloney in Symeon the New Theologian, 
The Discourses , translated by C. J. deCatanzaro (London: SPCK, 1980), 
pp. 1-13. 
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minds have been purified by sublime philosophizing and as¬ 
ceticism and whose spiritual senses have been properly exer¬ 
cized. Symeon distinguished between intellectual study as 
conceptual imagination and the mental contemplation effected 
by the Holy Spirit. The mere reading of Scriptures and the 
Fathers and rote repetition of their words does not lead one 
to the knowledge of God and enable one to speak and dis¬ 
course about God. These things are not possible without ob¬ 
servance of the commandments and the light of the Spirit 
which leads to the mystical knowledge of God. 28 The heart of 
Symeon’s theology is his attempt, like that of Bernard, to hold 
together personal experience and orthodox dogma, and to assert 
the necessary place of experience in Christian life and theo¬ 
logical reflection: 

Believers receive this teaching through signs of many 
kinds: by enigmas, by reflections, through ineffable 
mystical energies, through divine revelations, through 
contemplation of the reasons of creation, and by 
many other means. ... In addition, through the send¬ 
ing and the presence of the Holy Spirit, God gives 
them the same assurance as He gave to the Apostles. 

They are more perfectly enlightened and learn by this 
light that we cannot conceive of God nor name 
Him . . . that He is everlasting and incomprehen¬ 
sible. Indeed, all knowledge and discernment . . . the 
adoption as sons, ... the apprehension of the mys¬ 
teries of Christ and of the mystery of His divine oiko- 
nomia toward us, in short, all the things which 
unbelievers do not know but we are able to know and 
utter after receiving the grace of faith, are all taught 
by the Spirit. 29 

28 Quoted from Basil Krivocheine, St Symeon the New Theologian . In 
the Light of Christ , translated by Anthony P. Gythiel (New York: St Vladi¬ 
mir’s Press, 1986), pp. 179 ff.; see also, Symeon the New Theologian, 
Traitis Theologiques et Ethiques , vols. 1 and 2, introduction and critical 
text by Jean Darrouzes. Sources Chretiennes , nos. 122 and 129 (Paris: Les 
Editions du Cerf, 1966 and 1967); 1: (TheoL) 1:1-13, 244-46, 412-18; 
2: (Eth.) 4:755-760, 9:10-14, 24-31, 50-68. 

29 7/i the Light of Christ , p. 181; see also Trait 6s Thiologiques et Ethiques , 
1: (Theol.) 1:194-216. 
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In his “Catecheses,” Symeon expressed it this way: 

It is heresy when someone turns aside in any way 
from the dogmas that have been defined concerning 
the right faith. But to deny that at this present time 
there are some who love God, and that they have been 
granted the Holy Spirit and been baptized by Him 
as sons of God, that they have become gods by knowl¬ 
edge and experience and contemplation, that wholly 
subverts the Incarnation of our God and Savior Jesus 
Christ. 30 

Bernard of Clairvaux, I would suggest, breathed the same 
theological air as that of Symeon the New Theologian and the 
Orthodox east. This is not to say, of course, that he was like 
the eastern theologians in all respects. His writings, for example, 
display little of the apophaticism which dominated eastern 
theology from early times. The writings of pseudo-Dionysius, 
which popularized apophatic theology in the west, did not 
enter into the Latin theological tradition until the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, although they had already been translated into Latin 
in the ninth century for John Scotus Erigena. 31 Nor does 
Bernard seem to have had a place for the physical body’s ex¬ 
perience of and participation in God—something clearly main¬ 
tained by St Symeon and later emphasized even more strongly 
by the eastern hesychasts and St Gregory Palamas (1296- 
1359). 32 In this sense, Bernard’s mysticism seems to reflect 
and to be more heavily indebted to Platonic philosophy than 
was the eastern Christian spiritual-doctrinal tradition, which 
while influenced by Platonic ideas nonetheless also continuously 
criticized Platonic philosophy and developed an anthropology 
with an emphasis on the whole human being and the participa- 

30 The Discourses, p. 336 (Discourse 32.2); see also, Catdchises , vol. 3, 
introduction and critical text by Joseph Paramelle. Sources Chritiennes , 
no. 113 (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1965), 3:32:49-56. 

31 Western Mysticism, pp. 181-86. 

32 Symeon, for example, wrote, “Man is united to God spiritually and 
physically, since the soul is not separated from the mind, neither the body 
from the soul” (Discourse 15.3) Discourses, p. 195; see Catich&ses, vol. 2, 
introduction and critical text by Basil Krivocheine. Sources ChrStiennes, 
no 104 (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1964), 2:15:72-77. 
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tion in God of the body as well as the soul. Nonetheless, St 
Bernard’s fundamental approach and method of theologizing 
was the same as that of the Orthodox east. Both emphasized 
the intimate connection between reason and experience. Both 
approaches gave logic an allotted place in theology but were 
fundamentally experiential in character. Both theologies had 
the Church as their context and so were molded by ecclesial 
life rather than by an academic and speculative environment. 

In his dispute with Abelard, St Bernard won the immediate 
battle but lost the basic theological conflict underlying the 
battle. In the west, theology was eventually to develop into 
the “queen of the sciences” and as a positive and speculative 
discipline. Bernard’s attempt to maintain the fundamental nature 
of theology as the mystical experience of God, with its sub¬ 
sequent reflection on that experience and on the mysteries 
of the faith, gave way to a scholasticism in which reason 
and logical disputation came to play the primary role. Mystical 
theology was not, of course, repudiated entirely in the west; 
but it came to have a subordinate place in the theologizing of 
the scholastics, and it tended more and more to be separated 
from rational reflection in theology—a tendency which con¬ 
tinues to dominate the western theological scene. 

In contrast to this, it was the representatives of mystical 
theology who won the conflict in the east—Symeon came to be 
venerated as a saint, not Stephen of Nicomedia—and the Ortho¬ 
dox east perpetuated the experiential theology of earlier cen¬ 
turies. This difference in the way westerners and easterners 
theologized during the so-called Middle Ages meant the further 
shattering of the early theological mind common to both east 
and west. By the fourteenth century, if not before, easterners 
saw in Latin scholasticism a theology which they regarded as 
too naturalistic, too philosophical and too much dependent on 
purely human methods of argument. In this regard, I have no 
doubt that St Bernard would have concurred. 
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The Interrelationship of Clergy and Laity 
Within the Church 
According to St John Chrysostom 


David C. Ford 


Surrounded as we are by a society which is in deep con¬ 
fusion over the concepts of authority and obedience, and of 
headship and submission—such that many even disdain the 
very words themselves—it is imperative that Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians be clear in their understanding of the genuinely Chris¬ 
tian meaning of these terms. These concepts, in their truly 
Christian forms, are profoundly integral to our Holy Church’s 
entire way of life. For instance, the male priesthood, which to 
some extent reflects the general pattern of male headship in 
the family, 1 can never be understood apart from a profound 
appreciation of authority as being “above all love towards 
one’s neighbor,... not control over them,” as Fr Dn John 
Chryssavgis explains in his recent article in this journal. 2 It is 
this understanding of authority which enables the proper work¬ 
ing out of the interrelationship between clergy and laity in 
the Orthodox Church. 

To help us to probe more deeply into the Orthodox 
understanding of these crucial concepts, it is natural and prudent 
for us to turn to the great Fathers of our Church, who, although 
living in times and lands different from our own, still speak to 

!See Eph 5:22-24; Col 3:18; 1 Cor 11:3; and from the Orthodox 
Marriage Service, the second long prayer before the crowning, in which the 
priest prays, “grant that this Thy handmaiden may be subject to her hus¬ 
band in all things, and that this Thy servant may be the head of his wife, 
so that they may live according to Thy will.” 

2 John Chryssavgis, “Obedience—Hierarchy and Asceticism,” St Vladimir's 
Theological Quarterly, vol. 34 (1990), no. 1, p. 56. 
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us with striking relevance. We can be particularly aided by 
our especially beloved Father among the Saints, John Chrysostom 
(c. 347-407), priest of Antioch and Patriarch of Constantinople, 
who wrote extensively on these and related issues. 


“The Good Shepherd Lays Down His Life for His Sheep’’ 

According to St John Chrysostom, just as the role of women 
in the family is to be worked out within a setting of male 
headship based on deep humility, love, and servanthood, rather 
than on authoritarianism, so there is to be a similar pattern 
in ecclesiastical life. The bishops and priests are to guide the 
Church with the same self-sacrificial love with which Christ 
first established His Body, the Church. 

How is such self-sacrificing love on the part of the clergy 
characterized by Chrysostom? First of all, the priesthood should 
never be sought out of a desire to have authority: “We are 
appointed for the teaching of the word, not for power, not for 
absolute authority [authentian].” 3 It is permissible for one to 
desire “to protect the Church,” as long as one “does not covet 
f ephiesthai]* the dominion [arches] and authority [authentias]. 3 
Chrysostom severely warns about those who are overly eager 
for the priesthood: 

For if they who are dragged by force [to the priest- 

homily XI on Ephesians, PG 62.87A ( Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
edited by Philip Schaff [Grand Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1979- 
1983 (reprints)], series 1, vol. XIII, p. 107). (When I list the Greek reference 
first, this indicates that I have slightly modified the translation from the 
NPNF series, for greater clarity, in consultation with the Greek text.) In 
this passage he attributes the existence of heresies and schisms largely to 
“'lust of authority [philarchias]” (PG 62.86A). Also see Homily V on 
I Timothy, NPNF 1, XIII, pp. 423-424 (“He [Paul] charges [i.e., exhorts] 
him [Timothy] as his son, his own son, not so much with arbitrary or 
despotic authority, as like a father”). 

i ephiemi="\&y one’s command or behest upon,” or “long for, desire” 
(Henry George Liddell and Robert Scott, eds., A Greek-English Lexicon 
[Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1968], p. 744). 

homily X on I Timothy, PG 62.547C (NPNF 1, XIII, p. 437); also 
Homily III on Acts, PG 60.37A (NPNF 1, XI, p. 20—“because prelacy 
[epistasia] then [i.e., in Apostolic times] was not an affair of dignity, but of 
provident care [pronoia ] for the governed”). 
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hood] have no refuge or defense, if they discharge 
their duty poorly and are negligent,... how much 
more they who take so great pains to obtain it, and 
cast themselves upon it? Such a man much more deprives 
himself of all excuse. For men ought to fear and to 
tremble, both because of conscience, and because of 
the burden of the office. 6 

He goes on to suggest that in general, one “should even 
flee” from the priesthood, “foreseeing the greatness of the 
dignity [axiomatos]” 7 He did this very thing in his own life 
as a young man, 8 finally acquiescing to being ordained a deacon 
several years later at the insistence of Bishop Meletius. And 
he understands the position of the bishop, even more than that 
of the priest, to be the most difficult and most dangerous office 
imaginable: 

I do not think that there are many among Bishops 
who will be saved, but that many more are perish¬ 
ing. The reason is that the episcopacy is something 
which requires a great soul. Many are the exigencies 
which throw a man out of his natural temper, and 
this job requires a thousand eyes on all sides. Do you 
not see what a number of qualifications the Bishop 
must have?—to be apt to teach, patient, holding fast 
the faithful word in doctrine. What trouble and pains 
does this require! And then, when others do wrong, 
he bears all the blame. To pass over everything else: 
if one soul departs unbaptized, does not this subvert 
all his own prospect of salvation? The loss of one 
soul carries with it a penalty which no language can 
express.® 

«Homily XXXIV on Hebrews, PG 63.233B (NPNF 1, XIV, p. 519). 
See also On the Priesthood. IV, NPNF 1, IX, pp. 61-62. 

7 HomiIy XXIV on Hebrews, PG 63.233B (NPNF 1, XIV, p. 519). 

8 He relates this episode, and his rationale for his actions, in On the 
Priesthood. II-m, NPNF 1, IX, pp. 39-59. 

9 Homily in on Acts, PG 60.39D-40A (NPNF 1, XI, p. 23); also ibid., 
p. 22 (“a Bishop’s anxieties are as much beyond those of the emperor, as 
the waters of a river simply moved by the wind are surpassed in agitation 
by the swelling and raging sea”); Homily I on Titus, NPNF 1, XIII, p. 522 
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Second, a priest must be someone who can rule himself 
and his family well. Concerning self-control, Chrysostom states: 

But neither he who pursues political rule nor he 
who pursues spiritual [rule] will be able to administer 
it well, unless they have first ruled themselves as they 
ought, and have observed with all strictness the re¬ 
spective laws of their polity. 10 

And again, “For how shall he instruct others to rule that 
passion [anger], who has not taught himself?” 11 Adequate self- 
rule enables proper rulership of a family, which in turn proves 
one worthy of governing a church: “If we thus regulate our 
own houses, we shall be also fit for the management of the 
Church. For indeed a house is a little Church.” 12 Along with 
this quality is the willingness to be subject to one’s own 
superiors: 

For, if before he had been a disciple, he should at 
once be made a Teacher, he would be lifted up into 
insolence. If before he had learned to be under rule, 
he should be appointed to be one of the rulers, he 
would be puffed up. 13 


(“For the higher the dignity, the greater the dangers of the priestly office.... 
For he is then more strongly assailed by vain-glory, and the love of wealth, 
and self-will, when office gives him the power”); and Homily LXXXVI on 
St John, PG 59.47ID (NPNF 1 , XIV, p. 326-‘'but the priest even if he 
rightly orders [ oikonomese ] his own life, if he does not have anxious care 
for your life, yes and that of all those around him, will depart with the 
wicked into hell”). 

lOHomily XV on II Corinthians, PG 61.508B (NPNF 1, XII, p. 353). 

1:I Homily II on Titus, NPNF 1, XIII, p. 525; also Homily V on I Timo¬ 
thy, NPNF 1, XIII, p. 424 (“For he that would be a Teacher must first 
teach himself”). 

12 Homily XX on Ephesians, NPNF 1, XIII, p. 148. See also Homily n 
on Titus, NPNF 1, XIII, pp. 524-525 (“For he who cannot be the instructor 
of his own children, how should he be the teacher of others? ... He then 
that neglects his own children, how shall he take care of other men’s?”); 
and On Vainglory and the Proper Upbringing of Children, 73 (Anne 
Malingrey, trans.. Sources chretiennes ( S.C .) [Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 
1972], vol. 188, p. 174; also in M.L.W. Laistner, Christianity and Pagan 
Culture [Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1951], p. 116). 

I3 Homily X on I Timothy, PG 62.550B (NPNF 1, XHI, p. 439). 
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This quality continues to apply even after one becomes a 
Teacher: 

Let us not disdain the exhortations of our superiors, 
though we be Teachers. For if Timothy, to whom all 
of us together are not worthy to be compared, receives 
commands and is instructed, while being himself in 
the Teacher’s office, much more should we. 14 

Third, a priest or bishop must be humble, ever aware of 
his own unworthiness, and of the awesomeness of the task to 
which he has been called. Chrysostom mentions how in the 
early Church, those elected to Church office did not “become 
elated, for it was to dangers that they were called.” 15 He 
stringently reminds the clergy that all the glory that their office 
has is God’s, and not theirs: 

What if you have been raised to great dignity, and 
have obtained some office of Church government? 

Do not be high-minded. You have not acquired the 
glory, but God has endowed you with it. As if it were 
another’s, therefore, use it sparingly, neither abusing 
it nor using it upon unsuitable things, nor being puffed 
up, nor appropriating it unto yourself. Rather, esteem 
yourself to be poor and inglorious. 16 

And he reminds the laity that the very purpose of the priest¬ 
hood is to bring honor to them, God’s people, and not to the 
clergy themselves: 

Ambassadors, then, we are, and we wish to enjoy 
honor, not for our own sakes, far be it, for we know 

14 HomiIy V on I Timothy, PG 62.527D (NPNF 1, XIII, p. 424). 

15 Homily III on Acts, NPNF 1, XI, p. 20. 

lfl Homily X on I Corinthians, PG 61.85B (NPNF 1, XII, p. 56). See 
also Homily XX on Romans, NPNF 1, XI, p. 498 (“Observe the teacher’s 
lowliness of mind, observe a spirit quite subdued!”); and Homily XII on 
I Corinthians, PG 61.97D, NPNF 1, XII, p. 65, where he speaks to a priest 
who may well be really worthy of the office (“yet not even in this case is 
it right to be high-minded. For you have nothing from yourself; everything 
you have has come from God”). 
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its worthlessness, but for yours—so that you may hear 
with earnestness the things we say, so that you may 
be profited. 17 

Fourth, the clergy must always be sacrificing themselves 
in loving service to the flock: “And Christ, in bringing out 
the rule for the fittest [aristou] Pastor, said, ‘The good shepherd 
lays down his life for his sheep [John 10:ll],’” 18 and, “For 
before everything else this [love] is what the teacher ought to 
have.” 19 Chrysostom refers to King David as an example of 
such a good shepherd: 

So great is the concern and sympathy of the best 
[ aristou ] Pastor. For his [David’s] bowels were writhed 
at their falling, as when one’s own children are killed. 

And for this reason he begged that the wrath might 
come upon himself. 20 

In this same passage, Chrysostom asks rhetorically concerning 
the shepherd, 


I7 Homily III on Colossians, PG 62.321C (NPNF 1, XIII, p. 274). Also 
see Commentary on Galatians I, PG 61.625D (NPNF 1, XIII, p. 9), where 
Chrysostom imagines St Paul saying, "I have thus written to you not from 
the love of rule [philarchias ], or to have disciples, or to receive honor at 
your hands. My endeavor has been to please God, not man”; Homily XVIII 
on II Corinthians, PG 61.527D-528A (NPNF 1, XII, p. 366-“For here 
[in the Church of the book of Acts] is no pride of rulers or slavishness in 
the ruled; but it is a spiritual rule, in which one thing especially is coveted— 
taking on the greater share of the labor and of the care which is on your 
behalf, and not seeking for greater honors”); and On the Incomprehensible 
Nature of God. VI 17-20, Paul Harkins, trans., Fathers of the Church [FC] 
(Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1979), vol. 
72, pp. 171-173. 

18 Homily XXIX on Romans, PG 60.658C (NPNF 1, XI, p. 546); also 
Homily II on II Timothy, PG 62.609C (NPNF 1, XIII, p. 481-“you have 
not yet devoted your soul to him [the teacher], but he lays down his life 
for you, and if he does not lay it down here [in this life], he loses it there 
[in the next life]”). 

KHomily XXIX on Romans, PG 60.658B (NPNF 1, XI, p. 545); also 
Homily V on Philippians, PG 62 213A (NPNF 1, XIII, p. 203-“There is 
nothing better, there is nothing more affectionate than a spiritual teacher; 
he surpasses the kindness of any natural father”). 

20 Homily XXIX on Romans, PG 60.659A (NPNF 1, XI, p. 546). 
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For is it right to be at rest, and in quiet, and not to 
be running about everywhere, and giving one’s self 
up to endless deaths in behalf of these sheep? 21 

The Apostle Paul is also given as an example of one who suffers 
for his flock: 

Observe then the Apostolic virtue, in that, conscious 
of no evil in himself, he laments over the evils of 
others and is humbled for the transgressions of others. 

For this is the special mark of a teacher: to sympathize 
with the calamities of his disciples, and to mourn over 
the wounds of those who are under him. 22 

With such an attitude of love, a priest or bishop does not use 
force, but gentle persuasion, in dealing with the flock: 

For if you force him, he is at once destroyed, and will 
condemn you, . . . But if you condescend [syngkata- 
bes ] 23 to him, then he will love you, and will not hold 
you in suspicion as a teacher, and you will afterwards 
gain the power of sowing imperceptibly in him the 
right views. But if he hates you just once, you will 
have closed off the entranceway for your words. Do 
not then compel him, . . . and he will love you the 
more. 24 

21 Homily XXIX on Romans, PG 660A (NPNF 1, XI, p. 547). See 
also Homilv on Romans NPNF 1, XT p. 545; Homily III on Acts, NPNF 
1, XI, p. 22 (“we speak of those who watch for your souls, who consider 
the safety and welfare of those under them before their own”); and Homily 
IX on II Timothy, NPNF 1, XIII, p. 510, where he considers how a 
preacher is to rebuke one of his flock: “As loving, as sympathizing with 
him, as more distressed than himself at his grief, as melted at his sufferings.” 

22 Homily XXVIII on II Corinthians, PG 61.592C (NPNF 1, XII, p. 409); 
also Homily on Romans, NPNF 1, XI, p. 545; Homily III on Acts, NPNF 
as “the ever vigilant, ever at hand, the man enduring all things for the sake 
of the salvation of his disciples.” 

23 This term “condescend” does not have a negative connotation for 
Chrysostom; he often speaks glowingly of the “condescension” ( synkatabasis) 
of God in coming to earth as a man (see Homily 3 on Genesis, FC 74, p.42, 
note 11, for Robert C. Hill’s comments about Chrysostom’s use of this 
word). 

^Homily XXVI on Romans, PG 60.639D-640A (NPNF 1, XI, p. 531). 
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The priest’s or bishop’s authority over a portion of the 
Church—his headship within one part of the flock—is clearly 
meant to flow from a life which shines with such virtues as 
these, and all the other virtues of the Christian life. The priest 
is to command his people’s respect and obedience by his wis¬ 
dom and love, not by an appeal to his office; the Teacher is 
to teach more by the example of his own life than by his words. 
As Chrysostom urges all teachers, following I Timothy 4:12 
(“be thou [Timothy] an example to the flock”). 

In all things showing yourself to be an example of 
good works—that is, be yourself a pattern [archetypon] 
of a [Christian] life, as a model [eikon] set before 
others, as a living law, as a rule and standard of good 
living, for such ought a teacher to be. 25 

On the other hand, little is more despicable to Chrysostom 
than a Christian leader who preaches the right things but 
negates his teaching by a bad life. This brings self-condemnation: 

Teaching without doing condemns the teacher (for 
“you who teach another,” it is said, “do you not teach 
yourself?” [Rom 2:21]) . .. For this reason He Himself 
has set the doing before the teaching—to show that 
in this way, and in no other, may one really be able 
to teach. For one will be told, “Physician, heal thy¬ 
self’ [Lk 4:23], The one who cannot teach himself, 
yet attempts to correct others, will indeed have many 

See also Homtfy VI on II Timothy, PG 62.632A (NPNF 1, XIII, p. 497- 
“it is indeed more possible to touch more effectually by gentleness [ praotetos ], 
than one overawes by boldness [thrasytetos ]”); and Homily VII on Acts, 
NPNF 1, XI, p. 44 (“If then you are desirous to reprove any delinquent, 
approach him with all possible mildness”). 

25 Homily XIII on I Timothy, PG 62.565B (NPNF 1, Xm, p. 449). 
See also Homily X on I Timothy, NPNF I, XIII, p. 438 (“For 
he who bears rule should be brighter than any luminary”); Homily V on 
II Thessalonians, NPNF 1, XIII, p. 396 (“Great is the confidence of the 
Teacher, when from his own good actions he is entitled to reprove his 
disciples. ... And he ought to be a Teacher more of life than of word”); 
and Homily IV on Titus, NPNF 1, XIII, p. 533 (“And let the lustre of thy 
life [i.e., a priest’s life] be a common school of instruction, a pattern of 
virtue for all, publicly exhibited”). 
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to ridicule him. Or rather, such a person will have 
no power to teach at all, his actions uttering their 
voice against him. 26 

Not only ineffective as a teacher, such a leader brings disrup¬ 
tion and confusion into the Church: “For this is a worse mis¬ 
chief, when one who teaches well in words, impugns the teaching 
by his deeds. This has been the cause of many evils in the 
Churches.” 27 


A Counselor, Not a Despot 

Just as a husband is not to lord it over his wife, but is 
to be a gentle guide and example to her in the ways of virtue, 
so too the priest is never to command his flock imperiously, 
but is to lead them by the powers of example and persuasion. 
As he describes to his people the role of the clergy: 

We have “not lordship over your faith” [II Cor 1:24], 
beloved, nor do we command these things as your 
lords and masters. We are appointed for the teaching 
of the word, not for power, nor for absolute authority. 

We hold the place of counsellors [symboulon] to ad¬ 
vise you. The counsellor speaks his own sentiments, 
not forcing the hearer, but leaving him full master of 
his choice upon what is said. 28 

And further, 

2S HomiIy XVI on St Matthew, PG 57.243D-244A (NPNF 1, X, p. 106). 
See also Homily LXXII on St Matthew, PG 58.668B (NPNF 1, X, p. 436- 
“For what can be more wretched than when the salvation of a teacher’s 
disciples depends upon their not giving heed to his life?”); and Homily I 
on Acts, NPNF 1, XI, p. 4 (“For nothing is more frigid than a teacher 
who shows his philosophy only in words: this is to act the part not of a 
teacher, but of a hypocrite”). 

27 Homily XXX on Acts, NPNF 1, XI, p. 193. 

28 Homily XI on Ephesians, PG 62.87A (NPNF 1, XIH, p. 107). As 
an example, Chrysostom refers to St Paul’s advice to someone asking about 
meats sacrificed to idols; Chrysostom states that Paul “does not drag him 
and force him, but leaves him as his own master” (Homily XXVI on 
Romans, NPNF 1, XI p. 529). 
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For the counselor [symboulos] only has power to speak 
his own opinion. So if something else appears to be 
more profitable, and yet he insists on his own opinion 
being put into effect, he is no longer a counsellor but 
a despot [tyrannos]} 9 

In taking this attitude and approach, the pastor is only 
following the example of Christ Himself. In explaining St 
Matthew 16:24 (“If any man would come after me...”), 
Chrysostom imagines Jesus to say, “I do not force, I do not 
compel, but each one I make lord of his own choice.” He then 
comments, “For he indeed that uses compulsion often turns 
men away, but he that leaves the hearer to be lord [ kyrion ] 
attracts him more. For soothing [ therapeia ] is a mightier thing 
than force [bias].” 30 Fr Florovsky summarizes Chrysostom’s 
thought at this point: 

In other words, God Himself acts not through com¬ 
pulsion, but through persuasion. “He comforts, ad- 

29 Homily XVIII on II Corinthians, PG 61.528C (NPNF 1, XII, p. 366). 
tyrannos = ‘'despot, arbitrary ruler” or “usurper, rebel” (G.W.H. Lampe, 
ed., A Patristic Greek Lexicon [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961], p. 1421); 
the image of a priest or bishop usurping the free-will of a parishioner is 
perhaps closer to Chrysostom’s meaning here. 

30 Homily LV on St Mathew, PG 58.541A-B (NPNF 1, X, p. 339). 
See also Homily IV on Romans, NPNF 1, XI, p. 354, where Chrysostom 
states that God “would not have made them [the Gentiles] virtuous” if He 
had “dragged them by compulsion and force”; Homily V on Colossians, 
NPNF 1, XIII, p. 280 (“admonishing, not imperiously nor using constraint, 
for this too is God’s lovingkindness, not to bring them to Him after the 
manner of a tyrant”); and Homily II on I Corinthians, PG 61.20A (NPNF 1, 
XII, p. 8—“But someone may say, 'He ought to bring people in even 
against their will.' Away from this idea! He does not force or compel; 
for who that bids to honors, and crowns and banquets, and festivals, 
drags people, unwilling and bound? No one. For this is the part of one 
inflicting an insult.” 

In these passages we sense Chrysostom’s repeated emphasis on the 
inviolability of human free will. Elaine Pagels insightfully shows how 
Augustine’s denial of true human freedom helped lead to an imperialistic 
form of Church government in the West, in contrast to Church government 
which repudiates the use of force and coercion, as Chrysostom espoused 
(“The Politics of Paradise: Augustine’s Exegesis of Genesis 1-3 Versus 
That of John Chrysostom,” Harvard Theological Review, vol. 78, nos. 1-2 
[Jan-April 1985], pp. 93-99). These differences are still evident today: the 
Papacy in Roman Catholicism, and conciliarity of patriarchs and bishops in 
Eastern Orthodoxy. 
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vises, and warns us away from possible evil but does 
not force us to do anything.” A pastor should follow 
the Divine example. 31 

This, of course, is not to say that Church discipline is not im¬ 
portant, for clearly it is crucial to Chrysostom. As he says, 
“For it is appropriate for disciples to obey, not to judge, their 
master”; 32 and, “Paul therefore would have all stand in awe 
of their Bishop, and sets him over all.” 33 But he insists that the 
administration of Church discipline must be handled with the 
utmost respect for the humanity and free-will of each parishioner. 


“Partners in His Power” 

Just as Chrysostom emphasizes a high degree of recipro¬ 
city of submission between husband and wife in marriage, so 
too he speaks of the great interdependence of the clergy with 
the laity, and in many ways stresses “the priesthood of all be¬ 
lievers.” He states, “For the Church is, as it were, a great house¬ 
hold . . . And if he that presides in the Church has partners 
[ koinonous ] in his power, so does the man have a partner 
[koinonon], that is, his wife.” 34 As he discusses this partnership 
of clergy with laity, he does not distinguish between male and 
female laity; they are equally in partnership with the clergy, 
sharing equally in the priesthood of all believers. 

The sacramental basis for this lay-priesthood is Baptism, 
in which Chrysostom emphasizes the role of the Holy Spirit; 

So also do you yourself become a king and priest and 
prophet in the Laver: a king, having dashed to earth 
all your deeds of wickedness and slain your sins; a 
priest, in that you offer yourself to God, having sacri- 

31 Georges Florovsky, The Eastern Fathers of the Fourth Century , trans. 
Catharine Edmunds (Vaduz: Btichervertriebsanstalt, 1987), p. 247. 

32 Commentary on Galatians. I, NPNF 1, XIII, pp. 8-9. 

33 Homily XV on I Timothy, NPNF 1, XIII, p. 461. See also Homily X 
on I Thessalonians, NPNF 1, XIII, pp. 366-367; and Homily II on II Timo¬ 
thy, NPNF 1, XIII, p. 481 (‘This is the prime cause of all these evils, that 
the authority of rulers is neglected, that there is no reverence, no fear”). 

34 Homily X on I Timothy, PG 62.549D (NPNF 1, XIII, p. 439). 
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ficed your body and being yourself also slain (“For 
if we died with Him,” it says, “we shall also live with 
Him” [II Tim 2:11]); and a prophet, learning what 
shall be, and being inspired by God, and sealed. For 
as upon soldiers a seal is put, so also is the Spirit put 
upon the faithful [i.e., the “seal of the Spirit” in 
chrismation]. 35 

Like St Paul, St John Chrysostom stresses the role of the 
Spirit who equally sanctifies all, “whether Jews or Greeks, 
whether bond or free” [I Cor 12:13]: “that which established 
us to become one body and regenerated us, is one Spirit; for 
not in one Spirit was one baptized, and someone else in 
another.” 36 

Just as there is one identical baptism of clergy and laity 
alike, so also is the partaking of the Eucharist an identical 
experience for all: 

But there are occasions when there is no difference at 
all between the priest and those under him: for in¬ 
stance, when we are to partake of the awesome 
[phriktonf 7 mysteries, for we are all alike counted 
worthy of the same things. This is different from the 
Old Testament, when the priest ate some things and 
those under him ate other things, and it was not law¬ 
ful for the people to partake of those things of which 
the priest partook. But now it is not so, for before all 
is set one body and one cup. 38 

**Homily m on H Corinthians, PG 61.417B-418A (NPNF 1, XH, 
p. 293). For his theology of baptism, see his twelve Baptismal Instructions, 
Paul W. Harkins, trans., Ancient Christian Writers (Westminster, Md.: The 
Newman Press, 1963), vol. 31. 

36 Homily XXX on I Corinthians, PG 61.250D-251A (NPNF 1, XII, 
p. 176). 

37rr“to be shuddered at, awful” (Liddell and Scott, p. 1955). 

38 Homily XVIII on II Corinthians, PG 61.527B (NPNF 1, XH, pp. 365- 
366). See also Homily IV on II Thessalonians, PG 62.492.B-C (NPNF 1, 
XIII, p. 392), where he says concerning clergy and laity, “All things are 
equal [isa] between us and you, even the very chief of our blessings. I do 
not partake of the Holy Table with greater abundance and you with less, 
but both equally participate of the same.” He goes on to state that it is of 
no advantage that the priest receives the Eucharist first in the Liturgy, 
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St John Chrysostom also points out a certain ontological 
equality between clergy and laity, simply because each mem¬ 
ber of the Church, whether layman or priest, is just that—a 
member of the same Church, the Body of Christ. In his dis¬ 
cussion of I Corinthians 12—where he explains how the dif¬ 
ferent members of the human body are all ontologically equal 
in that each one is a member of the same body—he, following 
St Paul, uses the image of the human body as an analogy for 
the Church, wherein each member is ontologically equal in a 
similar way: “As then, says he [Paul], our body is one thing 
though it be composed of many, so also in the Church we are 
all one thing. For though the Church be composed of many 
members, yet these many form one body. 39 

It seems that St John’s goal in emphasizing the laity’s 
equality with the clergy in these ways was to stir his parish¬ 
ioners to take their spiritual calling seriously. He was trying 
to overturn the notion (probably as prevalent then as today) 
that only the monks and clergy are really called to a pure life 
of virtue, asceticism and prayer—or that the clergy and the 
monks can somehow “do these things for us.” He was in no 
way trying to minimize the distinction between clergy and 
laity. While the clergy and laity are equal in the ways given 
above, the laity are still called to obey their priests and bishops, 
since the clergy, receiving special grace from Christ at their 
ordination, are the ones through whom Christ chooses to ad¬ 
minister His headship over His people, St John emphasizes 
several times that it is Christ Himself who blesses, teaches, 
and admonishes through His priests. 40 And in his explanation 

“since even among children, the elder first extends his hand to the feast, 
but nevertheless no advantage is gained thereby.” The only “advantage” for 
the clergy is “in cares, in labors, in anxieties, in grieving over you.” 

39 Homily XXX on I Corinthians, PG 61.250D (NPNF 1, XII, p. 176). 

40 For example, in Homily III on Colossians, PG 62.324B (NPNF 1, 
XIII, p. 274), where the priesthood is called “the throne of Christ,” and 
where Chrysostom says concerning the blessing of Peace given by the bishop 
or priest during the Divine Liturgy, “For do I give the Peace?” It is 
Christ who deigns to speak through us”; Homily II on II Timothy, 
PG 62.610D-611A (NPNF 1, XIII, p. 482—the priest “is not really the one 
speaking to you. If he is the one you obey, you have no reward. It is Christ 
who thus admonishes you”); and Homily LXXXVI on St John, PG 59.472D 
(NPNF 1, XIV, p. 326—“the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit dispense 
everything, while the priest lends his tongue and affords his hand.” 
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of I Corinthians 12, Chrysostom goes on to explain that just 
as the various ontologically equal parts of the human body 
have different roles to play, and just as some of these parts 
have roles which, in a temporary worldly sense can be con¬ 
sidered superior to the roles of other parts, so too, by analogy, 
the different ontologically equal members of the Church have 
different roles to play, some of which can be considered superior 
to the roles played by other members. 41 

But St John is careful to remind his flock not to be en¬ 
vious of the clergy, or to feel disgruntled because they are in 
a position in the Church which is lower or lesser than that of 
the clergy. He emphasizes that the hierarchical arrangement 
of the Church, just as in the human body and in the family, 
is most expedient for all, that it is all by God’s design, and 
that each member’s contribution is often irreplaceable, so that 
no one should complain about the particular position in the 
Church (or in the family) which he or she has been given: 

These things then let us also consider, and cast out 
all envy, and neither envy those that have greater gifts 
[i charismata ] nor despise those that possess the lesser. 

For thus has God willed. Let us then not oppose 
ourselves. But if you are still disturbed, consider that 
your work is often such as your brother is unable 
to perform. So that if you are inferior, yet in this you 
have the advantage. So, though he is greater, he is 
worse off in this respect. Thus, equality [isotes] takes 
place. 42 

This perspective explains why Chrysostom thinks it is 
more helpful to describe the relationship of clergy and laity 
not so much in terms of the clergy having authority over the 
laity, but more in terms of the clergy leading, counseling and 
teaching the laity through self-sacrificial love. Thus he can 
heartily commend St Paul for the way he addresses the 
Corinthian believers: 

«Homily XXX on I Corinthians, NPNF 1, XII, pp. 176-178. 

&lbid„ PG 61.253C-D (NPNF 1, XU, p. 178). Also, in the same 
homily, he states, “if the greater should set at nought the less, he would in 
the greatest degree injure himself* (p. 179). 
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Here again he displays his great humility by what he 
says. For he so levels [exisazei] his words, not as a 
teacher discoursing to disciples, but as a disciple unto 
fellow-disciples of equal honor [homotimois]. 43 

The ontological equality of clergy and laity—each being 
members of the same body—means that in the ministry of the 
Church, the clergy are in a real sense partners with the laity. 
Immediately after emphasizing the equality of laity with clergy 
at the Eucharistic table (as quoted above), Chrysostom goes 
on to discuss the equal importance of laity with clergy in 
the on-going prayer-life of the Church, and even in the prayers 
involved in the offering of the Eucharist itself: 

And in the prayers also one may observe the people 
contributing much. For in behalf of the possessed, in 
behalf of those under penance, the prayers are made 
in common both by the priest and by them. All indeed 
say one prayer, the prayer replete with compassion. 
Again when we exclude from the holy precincts those 
who are unable to partake of the holy table, it is 
necessary that another prayer be offered, and we all 
alike fall upon the ground, and all alike rise up. 
When the kiss of peace is given and received, all alike 
greet one another. Again, in the most awesome mys¬ 
teries themselves, the priest prays for the people and 
the people also pray for the priest; for the words, 

“and with thy spirit,” are nothing else than this. The 
offering of thanksgiving again is common, for he does 
not give thanks alone, but all the people do. 44 

43 Homily III on II Corinthians, PG 61.407B (NPNF 1, XII, p. 287). 
In Homily IV of the same series, he also says of St Paul, “He no longer 
commands but beseeches, not as a teacher but as equal in honor [homotimosT 
(PG 61.422D [NPNF 1, XII, p. 297]); and he asserts that Paul makes the 
Corinthian believers “partners lkoinonous]” with himself when he “makes 
this forgiveness [of the offender in the Corinthian church] the joint act of 
himself and them” (PG 61.424B [NPNF 1, XII, p. 298]). 

44 Homily XVIII on II Corinthians, PG 61.527B-C (NPNF 1, XII, 
p. 366). This quotation reflects the fact that it has never been a practice of 
the Orthodox Church for a priest to offer a “private mass,” in contrast to 
Roman Catholicism. 
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Another aspect of church life in which Chrysostom fully 
expects the laity to take an active cooperative role along with 
the clergy is the ministry of teaching. After quoting Hebrews 
12:15 (“Looking diligently lest any man come short of the 
grace of God ...”), he exhorts: 

Do you see how everywhere he [Paul] puts the com¬ 
mon salvation into the hands of each individual [male 
or female]? “Exhorting one another daily,” he says, 
“while it is called today [Heb 3:13].” Do not then cast 
all the burden on your teachers; do not cast all upon 
them that have the rule over you. You also are able 
to edify one another. 45 

Indeed (as he goes on to say). 

Because you have more freedom of speech, and love 
and intimacy with one another, and these things are 
no small advantages for teaching, but great and op¬ 
portune introductions for it, you will be more able 
than we [the clergy] both to reprove and to exhort. 

And not only this, but because I am but one, while 
you are many, you will all be able, however many, 
to be teachers.” 46 

This teaching ministry of the laity is of special importance to 
Chrysostom: 

This, after all, is the object of our earnest effort, that 
you would know precisely the power of the Scriptures, 
so as not merely to understand them yourselves, 
but also to become teachers of them to others. 47 

Their calling is not only to teach and exhort one another, 
but also those outside the Church: “If we would all bear wit- 

«Homily XXX on Hebrews, PG 63.210D (NPNF I, XIV, p. 504). 
4G lbid PG 63.211 A (my emphasis). 

47 Homily VIII on Genesis, PG 53.70A (FC 74, p. 105). He expands 
upon this thought later in the same homily (pp. 112-113), and also in 
Homily 10 and in Homily 14 of the same series (FC 74, pp. 140 and 192). 
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ness to Christ, we should quickly persuade the greater number 
of the heathen.” 48 

Chrysostom also speaks of the priesthood of the laity in 
reference to their virtuous deeds. For instance, he tells his 
listeners that a godly member of the laity can have far more 
influence for good than the preaching of the most eloquent 
priest or bishop: 

For as a lamp, when it is shining, is able to light ten 
thousand others, but being extinguished will not give 
light even to itself, nor can it lighten other lamps; 
so also in the case of a pure life, if the light that is 
in us is shining, we shall make myriads of both disciples 
and teachers, being set before them as a pattern 
[i archetypon ] to follow. For neither will the words 
proceeding from me be able so to benefit the hearers 
as your life. For let there be a man, if he wishes, 
who is dear to God, and shining in virtue, and having 
a wife (for it is possible for a man having a wife 
and children and servants and friends to please God)— 
tell me, will he not be able much more than I to 
benefit them all? 49 

Almsgiving, for Chrysostom, is one of the most important 
ways to “let one’s life shine.” Indeed, in one striking passage 
he suggests that this kind of ministry is even more holy than 
that which the priests conduct at the altar in the Church: 

For to condemn money [i.e., extravagance] makes 
people approved, as he said, and causes God to be 
glorified, and kindles love, and works in people lofti¬ 
ness of soul, and constitutes them priests, indeed of 
a priesthood that brings great reward. For the merci¬ 
ful one is not arrayed in a vestment reaching to the 
feet, nor does he carry about bells [or a censer], nor 
wear a crown [of a bishop]; but he is wrapped in the 
robe of lovingkindness [ philanthropes ]; which is 
holier than the sacred vestment. And he is anointed 

4S Homily XLVII on Acts, NPNF 1, XI, p. 286. 

«Homily V on II Thessalonians, PG 62.498B (NPNF 1, XHI, p. 396). 
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with oil, not composed of material elements, but pro¬ 
duced by the Spirit, and he has a crown of mercies 
(for it is said, “Who crowns you with pity and 
mercies” [Ps 103:4]), and instead of wearing a plate 
bearing the name of God, he becomes himself equal 
[was] to God. 50 

He goes on to say that all the poor in the city are an altar 
of Christ—an altar which is even more holy than the altar 
in the Church, because, as he often reminds us, they are 
actually Christ’s body} 1 On one occasion he even suggested 
that whenever one gives alms to the poor, that person is, in 
one sense, performing a priestly act more holy than the of¬ 
fering of the Eucharist itself: 

And do you wish to see His altar? Bezaleel did not 
build it, neither did anyone else except God Himself. 

And it is not made of stones, but of a material 
brighter than heaven—that is, of reasonable souls. 

But (you say) the priest enters into the holy of holies. 

Yet into even more awesome places may you enter 
when you offer this sacrifice . . . but now, though mak¬ 
ing your sacrifice in public view, you may do it as 
in the holy of holies, and in a far more awesome 
manner.... This altar is composed of the very mem¬ 
bers of Christ; the body of the Lord becomes your 
altar. That then revere, for on the flesh of the Lord 
you sacrifice the victim. This altar is more awesome 
even than this which we now use, not only than the 
one used of old. Oh, do not object! For this altar [in 
the Church] is marvelous because of the sacrifice 
which is laid upon it; but that altar, the merciful 

50 HomiIy XX on II Corinthians, PG 61.539C ([NPNF 1, XII, p. 374). 
This idea of becoming “equal to God” is suggestive of one aspect of the 
Eastern Christian doctrine of “deification” or “theosis,” whereby, in the 
classic phraseology of St Irenaeus and St Athanasius (and following II Peter 
1:4), “God became man by nature in order that we might become gods 
by grace.” 

51 See, for instance. Homily LXXXVIII on St Matthew, NPNF 1, X, 
p. 522; Homily XV on Romans, NPNF 1, XI pp. 457-458; Homily XL.V 
on Acts, NPNF 1, XI, pp. 275-277. 
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man’s, not only is marvelous for this reason, but also 
because it is even composed of the very sacrifice 
which makes the other to be admired. Again, this is 
but a stone by nature, but it becomes holy because 
it receives Christ’s Body; but that is holy because it 
is itself Christ’s Body. So that this beside which you, 
the layman, stand, is more awesome than that. 52 

Concerning virtues in general, he states that they are “things 
which have... no need of instruments, nor of special places, 
whereof each one is himself the Priest.” 53 


The Clergy’s Dependency Upon the Laity 

Not only is there an active partnership of the laity with 
the clergy in the ministry of the Church; there are, besides, 
specific ways in which the clergy are subject to the laity, just 
as there are some ways in which the husband is subject to his 
wife. A priest’s or bishop’s ordination, for instance, is impos¬ 
sible without the prayers of the people: 

Observe how great is the power of that assembly 
[synodou], For the prayer of the churches loosed Peter 
from his chains, and opened the mouth of Paul; their 
voice in no slight degree equips those who assume 
spiritual rule. Therefore indeed it is that both he who 
is going to ordain calls at that time for their prayers 
also, and that they add their votes and assent by 
acclamation. 54 

The selection of the deacons in Acts 6 is given as an example 
of the critical role of the people in the ordination of clergy, 
with Chrysostom saying that the Apostles “desire the testimony 

52 Homily XX on II Corinthians, PG 539D-540A (NPNF 1, XII, p. 374). 

58 Homily XI on Hebrews, NPNF 1, XIV, p. 420. See also Homily XX 
on Romans, NPNF 1, XI, p. 497 (“become the priest of thine own body, 
and of the virtue of thy soul**). 

54 Homily XVIII on II Corinthians, PG 61.527A (NPNF 1, XII, p. 365). 
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of the people,” and that “the choice of the men they [the 
Apostles] entrust to the people.” 55 

As we discussed at the beginning of this article, the 
clergy are to rule humbly through servanthood. Insofar as they 
are servants to the laity, they are indeed subject to them. St 
Chrysostom summarizes this position of the clergy, using St 
Paul as his example, as he so often does: 

It is the virtue of teachers not to seek for honor, or 
for glory, from those under their authority, but for 
their salvation, and to do everything with this object; 
since the man who would seek for those other things, 
would not be a teacher but a tyrant [tyrannos]. Surely 
it is not for this that God set you over them, that you 
should enjoy greater court and service, but that your 
own interests should be disregarded, and every one 
of theirs built up. This is a teacher’s duty. Such a 
teacher was the blessed Paul, a man who was free 
from all trace of vanity, and was content to be one 
of the many, or rather, to be the very least [elachistos] 
of them. Hence he calls himself their servant [doulori], 
and generally speaks in a tone of supplication. Observe 
him then even now writing nothing dictatorial, noth¬ 
ing imperious, but all is humbled and subdued. 56 

He says that a bishop is one “who ought to rule people with 
their own consent,” and “if he so conducts himself as to do 
everything out of his own will [apo tes oikeias gnomes ], and 
shares counsels with no one, he makes his presidency tyran¬ 
nical rather than popular.” 57 

From another perspective, the cleric can be seen not 
really to rule at all, but to be enslaved to the endless needs 
and often contrary demands of his parishioners. Chrysostom 
observes: 

55 Homily XIV on Acts, PG 60.115D (NPNF 1, XI, p. 90); also Homily 
XVIII on II Corinthians, NPNF 1, XII, p. 366 (“For when they ordained 
the seven [Acts 6:2-3], they first communicated with the people; and when 
Peter ordained Matthias, with all who were present, both men and women”). 

56 Homily VIII on Ephesians, PG 62.55C (NPNF 1, XIII, p. 84). 

57 Homily II on Titus, PG 62.671B (NPNF 1, XIII, p. 525). 
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For to be a ruler indeed is not possible. Why? Because 
it depends upon those under your rule to obey or not. 

And to consider the matter closely, a bishop does not 
so much come to rule, as to serve a multitude of 
masters, who are of opposite desires and sentiments. 

For when one commends, another blames; what this 
one censures, that one admires. To whom therefore 
shall he listen, with whom shall he comply? It is im¬ 
possible ! 58 

And again, as he reminds those who envy the position of the 
clergy, 

For in fact, as many people as the multitude com¬ 
prises, so many bonds also, so many tyrants [despotas] 
does the ruler have. And, what is yet more grievous, 
each of these has a different opinion [gnomen], and 
they all judge whatever comes into their heads con¬ 
cerning him who is enslaved to them . 59 

He says further that it is by an intentional arrangement to 
prevent the clergy from becoming proudly self-sufficient that 
God makes them dependent upon the laity for their material 
sustenance: 

For inasmuch as the dignity of a teacher often puffs 
up him who possesses it. He, in order to repress his 
spirit, has imposed on him the necessity of requiring 
aid at the hands of his disciples . 80 


Limits to Submission 

Just as Chrysostom recognizes that there are some situa- 

58 Homily I on Titus, PG 62.668D (NPNF 1, XIII, p. 522). 

59 Homily XL on St Matthew, PG 57.444D (NPNF 1, X, p. 263). 
^Commentary on Galatians. VI, PG 61.676A (NPNF 1, Xm, p. 44). 
All of this emphasis by Chrysostom on the critical importance of the laity 
complements his earlier work, On the Priesthood , in which he speaks almost 
exclusively about the awesome role of the clergy (see Richard Valantasis, 
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tions when a wife can no longer obey her husband, 61 so too 
he sees that at some point, ungodly, and especially heretical, 
clergy must no longer be obeyed. As he realizes that while mar¬ 
riage is a divine institution, some particular marriages are 
not ordained by God, 82 so he sees that while the priesthood 
is instituted by God, and is indeed a tangible extension of 
Christ Himself, he also sees that in the case of bad priests, 
“God indeed does not ordain [ cheirotonei ] all.” 63 

Nevertheless, he immediately goes on to say, “but He 
works through all, though they be themselves unworthy [anaxioi], 
that the people may be saved.” 64 Earlier in this same sermon 
he states, 

He who honors the Priest, will honor God also; and 
he who learns to despise the Priest, will in the process 
of time insult God.. . . And even if the Priest is 
wicked, God, seeing that you, through reverence to 
Him, respect him even though he is unworthy of honor, 
will Himself reward you. 65 

“Body, Hierarchy, and Leadership in Chrysostom’s On the Priesthood ,” 
Greek Orthodox Theological Review , vol. 30, no. 4, pp. 455-471). Both 
laity and priesthood deserve to be exalted as the sublimely interwoven com¬ 
ponents of the Body of Christ on earth. 

6 Especially when the husband tries to commit a sacrilegious or other¬ 
wise immoral act; see Homily XIX on I Corinthians, NPNF 1, XII, p. 108 
(also in St John Chrysostom: On Marriage and Family Life , edited and 
translated by Catharine P. Roth and David Anderson [Crestwood, NY: St 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1986], p. 33; this is an excellent collection of six 
sermons specifically dealing with marriage). 

62 Homily XXIII on Romans, NPNF 1, XI, p. 511. 

63 Homily II on II Timothy, PG 62.610B (NPNF 1, XIII, p. 481). 
Chrysostom refers to Christ as “seeing all things, and knowing the chance 
that in so great length of time and in so vast a world there would be many 
corrupt priests” (Homily XXI on I Corinthians, NPNF 1, XII, p. 125). 
Also see Homily VHI on I Corinthians, NPNF 1, XII, p. 44 (“it may be 
that rulers are wicked and polluted, and their subjects good and virtuous; 
that laymen may live in piety, and priests in wickedness”). 

64 Homily II on II Timothy, PG 62.610B (NPNF 1, XIII, pp. 481-482). 
See also Homily LXXXVT on St John, NPNF 1, XIV, p. 326 (“though the 
priests be exceedingly vile, He, for your sake, will work all the things that 
are His, and will send the Holy Spirit”). 

65 HomiIy II on II Timothy, PG 62.609D ( NPNF 1, XIII, p. 481). 
Also see Homily X on I Thessalonians, NPNF 1, XIII, p. 367 (“He who 
loves Christ, will love him [the priest] whatever he may be, because through 
him he has obtained the awesome mysteries [the Eucharist]”). 
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Here we see that, as much as possible, the laity should honor 
even unworthy priests, because they are nonetheless members 
of the priesthood, which is always honorable because God 
Himself instituted it. 66 In language very similar to that used 
concerning sexual desire and its ill-usage in fornication, 67 
Chrysostom says, “Do not imagine that an unworthy priest 
discredits [ diaballe ] the priesthood. In such a case, it is neces¬ 
sary to discredit, not the thing itself, but the one who makes 
an evil use out of the good thing.” 68 He says further that 
“neither can the unrighteous priest harm you, if you are faith¬ 
ful.” 69 In his sermons on St John’s Gospel, Chrysostom repeats 
this idea while severely warning his people against judging their 
priests: 

Is there then such fear when man appoints [i.e., in the 
case of earthly rulers], but when God ordains do we 
despise him who is ordained, and abuse him, and 
besmirch him with ten thousand reproaches, and 
though forbidden to judge our brethren, do we sharpen 
our tongue against our priests? And how can this 
deserve excuse, when we do not see the beam in our 
own eye, but are bitterly over-curious about the mote 
in another’s? Do you not know that by so judging 
you make your own judgment the harder? And this 
I do not say as approving those who exercise their 
priesthood unworthily, but as greatly pitying and 


66 This does not imply an “indelible priesthood.” Again differing from 
Roman Catholicism, the Eastern Church has always believed that it is 
possible for a priest to lose all the “powers” of the ordained priesthood, 
either through heresy or corrupt behavior leading to defrocking. 

67 See especially Homily III on Titus, NPNF 1, XIII, pp. 530-531. 

68 Homilies on Uzziah. IV. 4, SC 277, p. 162. 

^Homily II on II Timothy, PG 62.612B (NPNF 1, XIII, p. 483). See 
also Homily XXI on I Corinthians, PG 61.180C (NPNF 1, XII, p. 125— 
“if you do the things commanded, you shall stand with much boldness 
[i.e., on the Day of Judgment]; but if you disobey the things spoken, even 
though you point to ten thousand corrupt priests, this will not plead for you 
at all”). Also, Chrysostom, like Blessed Augustine, is convinced that the 
efficacy of Baptism does not depend upon the personal holiness of the 
priest: “God works even by unworthy persons, and in no respect is the 
grace of baptism damaged by the conduct of the priest, or else would the 
receiver suffer loss” (Homily VIII on I Corinthians, NPNF 1, XII, p. 44); 
also see Homily LXXXVI on St John, NPNF 1 , XIV, p. 326. 
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weeping for them; Yet I do not on this account allow 
that it is right that they should be judged by those 
over whom they are set. And although their life is very 
much spoken against, you, if you take heed to your¬ 
self, will not be harmed at all in respect to the things 
committed to them by God. 70 

Still, there may be times when it is simply too dan¬ 
gerous to one’s faith to remain attached to a corrupt priest. 
This is particularly true for Chrysostom in the case of a 
priest who teaches deviations from the Faith, not in terms of 
his life, but in terms of his doctrine. As he explains, in reference 
to Hebrews 13:7 (“Obey them that have the rule over you”), 

“What then,” you say, “when he [the priest] is wicked 
[ poneros ], should we obey?” Wicked? In what sense? 

If indeed in regard to faith, flee and avoid him. 71 

He goes on to say that Jesus’ teaching, “Judge not that ye 
be not judged (Mt 7:1), concerns life, not faith,” implying 
that it is the place of the laity to exercise discernment con¬ 
cerning the teaching of their priest, but in regard to his life, 
they are “not to be over-curious.” 72 In the case of an excep¬ 
tionally sinful priest, of course, the laity would have recourse 
to the bishop, asking him to discipline or even depose such 
a priest. 

These words of our honored Father among the Saints, 
John Chrysostom, should help us to nurture a truly Christian 
understanding and practice of authority and obedience, of head¬ 
ship and submission. May they assist all of us, whether we be 
of the laity or of the clergy, to understand more clearly and 
live out more effectively our role in the Church. And may 

70 Homily LXXXVI on St John, PG 59.472C (NPNF 1, XIV, p. 326). 
See also Chrysostom’s second homily on Greet Priscilla and Aquila, PG 
51.205 ff (partially quoted by Chrysostomus Baur in his excellent biography, 
John Chrysostom and His Time , Sr M. Gonzaga, trans. [Westminster, MD: 
The Newman Press, 1959], vol. 1, p. 186—“But even if the priest deserves 
your censure, still it is not right for you to judge his life”). 

71 Homily XXXIV on Hebrews, PG 63.231D (NPNF 1, XIV, p. 519). 

72 Ibid., PG 63.231D-232B. 
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his wisdom help us not only to discern and avoid in our Church 
life the popular distortions of the concepts of authority and 
submission prevalent in our surrounding culture, but also to 
infuse, by God’s grace, all of our relationships which involve 
some dimension of authority (such as husband-wife, employer- 
employee, teacher-student, governor-citizen, parent-child) with 
the self-emptying love of Christ. 
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Neo-Arianism: Its Antecedents 
And Tenets 


Michael E. Butler 


Neo-Arianism (sometimes called Eunomianism or Ano- 
moeanism) was the later flowering of the Arian controversy. 
It arose in the 350s as the heir of the Arian legacy and con¬ 
tinued as a viable force until the Second Ecumenical Council 
of Constantinople in 381. During that quarter-century of Neo- 
Arian activity, it is possible to distinguish two phases of debate, 
which are linked personally with two of the Cappadocian 
Fathers, St Basil the Great and St Gregory of Nyssa. With his 
Contra Eunomium, St Basil engaged Eunomius (ca. 364). 
St Gregory wrote a much larger Contra Eunomium at the time 
of the Council of Constantinople and in the early years there¬ 
after. Overall, then, it is possible to distinguish three rounds in 
the Arian controversy taken as a whole: (1) that between 
Arius and St Athanasius of Alexandria, (2) that between 
Eunomius and St Basil, and (3) that between Eunomius and 
St Gregory of Nyssa. 

This paper will set forth the antecedents of Neo-Arian 
thought and present its basic tenets. It will be concerned only 
with the first two rounds of the controversy, for the antecedents 
of Neo-Arianism lie in the earlier phase of Arianism, and it 
was in the transition to Neo-Arianism proper, in the work 
of Aetius and Eunomius, that its distinctive character was 
established. Given the scope of the material to be covered, a 
brief survey and discussion of Arian belief will be presented 
first; then, those aspects of Arianism which the Neo-Arians 
retained will be examined, followed by the ways in which 
Neo-Arianism departed from the earlier Arian teaching. In 
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this way it will be possible to sketch the similarity and dis¬ 
tinction between the earlier and the later forms of Arianism, 
as well as some of the reasons for their similarity and difference. 

/. Arianism 
A. Summary of Beliefs 

Arius was a priest of the Church of Alexandria in the 
first years of the fourth century. According to the account 
given by Socrates (Scholasticus) in his Ecclesiastical History ,* 
Arius had taken offense at an explanation put forth by his 
bishop, St Alexander, concerning the unity of the Holy Trinity. 
Fearing that his bishop was preaching Sabellianism, Arius 
took up the opposite position “from love of controversy” and 
declared, “If... the Father begat the Son, He that was begot¬ 
ten had a beginning of existence: and from this it is evident 
that there was a time when the Son was not. It therefore neces¬ 
sarily follows that He had his subsistence (oirocrtcccriv) from 
nothing.” Such was the beginning and basic tenet of Arianism. 2 
But Arius did not stand long without censure. Within twenty 
years, the Council of Nicaea (325) was convened by the Em¬ 
peror Constantine and formally condemned Arius and his fol¬ 
lowers. Its concluding anathema provides a quick summary of 
all that Arius’ basic tenet entailed: 

And whosoever shall say, “there was a then when He 
[the Son of God] was not,” or “before He was be¬ 
gotten He was not,” or that He was made of things 
that were not, or that He is of a different Oitdcrrccaiq 
or oua(oc, or that He is subject to change or muta¬ 
tion, the Catholic and Apostolic Church anathema¬ 
tizes. 3 

Socrates Scholasticus, Ecclesiastical History 1.5. (PG 67.41 A-B). 

2 Jaroslav Pelikan feels that Arianism arose over the exegesis of Proverbs 
8:22: “The Lord created me in the beginning of His way, before His works 
of old.” He interprets the phrase, “certain passage in the Divine Law,” 
mentioned by Eusebius in his Life of Constantine 2.69 to be just this verse 
(Emergence of the Catholic Tradition [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1971], 193). 

z Conciliorum Oecumenicorum Decreta, ed. Centro di Documentazione, 
Instituto per le Scienze Religiose, Bologna (Friburg: Herder, 1962): 4-5. 
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Several of the tenets of Arian doctrine can be found in 
Arius’ extant works, while other aspects and postulates of his 
thought are related by his opponents. Some must simply be 
inferred from the literature. Briefly, these are among the prin¬ 
ciple statements of Arian doctrine: 

1. God alone is unbegotten, eternal, without beginning 
and prior to all things. 4 

2. The Son is a creature, “but not as one of the 
creatures”; and an offspring, “but not as one of things begot¬ 
ten”; hypostasized by the will of the Father 5 “out of things 
that were not.” 6 

3. Thus, the Son is not eternal, nor co-eternal, nor co- 
unbegotten, 7 for “before He was begotten ... He was not.” 8 

4. The Son is Tpeirtoq (changeable) in nature, but 
dcrpETTroq (unchangeable) in practice, 9 being “unalterable 
and unchangeable, a perfect creature of God.” 10 

5. The Son is the eIk&v (image) and dotaCyacpa 
(radiance) of the Father, 11 the proto-typical -dsoq koctoc x&piv 
(god by grace). 12 * 

6. God is able to produce no Son greater than Christ, 
though “one equal to the Son the Superior is able to beget.” 18 

These, then, constitute the basic tenets of Arianism. 


B. Similarities Between the Arians and the Orthodox 

Arius and his Orthodox opponents, St Alexander and St 
Athanasius, though standing on opposite sides of the issues 
just enumerated, were nevertheless in agreement on certain 
points. All agreed that the Father was dcyEwqToq (i.e., 

4 Arius, “Epistle to Alexander,” in Edward G. Hardy, Christology of the 
Later Fathers (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1954), 332. 

5 Arius, “Epistle to Alexander,” Hardy, 333. 

6 Arius, “Epistle to Eusebius,” Hardy, 330. 

7 Arius, “Epistle to Alexander,” Hardy 333. 

8 Arius, “Epistle to Eusebius,” Hardy, 330. 

^Maurice Wiles, “In Defense of Arius,” Journal of Theological Studies 13 
(1962): 345. 

10 Arius, “Epistle to Alexander,” Hardy, 333. 

11 Wiles, 345. 

12 Wiles, 346. 

i*Arius, Thalia , in St Athanasius, De Synodis 15 (PG 26.708B). 
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unbegotten ) while the Son was yswrjxoq (i.e., generated, or 
offspring). Moreover, a fundamental distinction prevailed in 
all of their thought, one which set apart the one ultimate source 
of everything from all derived realities. Given such points of 
convergence, there is nonetheless a big difference between 
saying that the Father and the Son are alike in all but one 
respect (as did the Orthodox) and saying that they are dif¬ 
ferent in one all-important respect (as did Arius). 14 And 
further, while the Orthodox were able to maintain this funda¬ 
mental distinction and to accommodate the Son in a way 
which was theologically and devotionally adequate, Arius was 
not, and as a result, he ranked the Son with the creatures: 
created ££ ouk Svxcdv, by an act of the divine will, and at a 
definite moment, though not in time. 15 

Such an apparently clear-cut distinction between the 
dyewqxoq Father and the yewrjxoq Son led to some rather 
muddled thought and ambiguity of language. For example, one 
could not speak merely of the Logos, or of the Wisdom or 
Power of God, for there existed in Arianism both the ingenerate 
Logos, Wisdom, and Power, which were eternal attributes of 
the Father, and the generate Logos, Wisdom, and Power, which 
was the Son. 16 The Son was thus called Logos, Wisdom, and 
Power by grace and in name only. 17 

Moreover, it was not Arius’ intention to drive the Father 
and the Son so far apart as to make them dissimilar. Having 
made the distinction between the ay£wr|Toq Father and the 
yswrixoq Son, Arius was willing to state the similarity of 
character and of will between them. Indeed, for Arius, the 
Son was a creature, “but not as one of the creatures,” and 
Arius was no less adamant about this qualification than he 

l4 G. C. Stead, “The Platonism of Arius,” Journal of Theological Studies 
15 (1964): 22. 

^Stead, 23-24. 

instead, 20-21. 

17 T. E. Pollard, “Logos and Son in Origen, Arius, and Athanasius,” 
Studia Patristica 2 (1957): 284. Pollard points out two texts of St Athanasius 
which support this contention. The first is De Decretis 16 (PG 25.441C): 
“They mutter something about Word and Wisdom being only names of the 
Son.” And the second. Four Orations Against the Arians 1.9 (PG 26.29B): 
Arius claims “He is not the very and only Word of the Father, but is in 
name only called Word and Wisdom, and is called by grace Son and Power.” 
Cf. also Four Orations 2.37 and 38 (PG 26.225A-29A). 
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was about the designation of “creature” itself. 18 Neither should 
Arius be accused of “sheer illogicality” on this point. He tried 
to qualify his assertion of the Son’s creatureliness with another 
statement, even though it directly contradicted it. Thus, while 
the Son cannot absolutely and without qualification be the Logos 
of God, He can be such in a relative, lesser sense. The same 
relationship holds true of all the other divine attributes bestowed 
on Him as well. In this way, Arius is able to maintain seriously 
the Son’s role as siKcbv and dciiauyaop.ee in revealing the 
Father. 10 

Another point on which Arius agreed with the Orthodox 
was that the “deification which is man’s goal is not to become 
God, 6 vteoq, but god by grace, dsoq Kara x&ptv”; and for 
the Arians, “there is no logical reason why He [Christ] should 
not be able to raise men to a position similar to His own.” 20 
This position fits well with Arius’ statement that “one equal 
to the Son the Superior is able to beget.” One recent approach 
to Arianism follows this point and, concentrating on Arian 
soteriology, finds conflicting theories of salvation to be the 
central issue in the Arian controversy. 21 

The upshot of it all was the calling of the Ecumenical 
Council of Nicea and its subsequent condemnation of Arianism. 
However, the condemnation of Arius by the Council was not 
ecumenically effective. Varying parties emerged from the Coun¬ 
cil: a small group of strict Homoousians, led by St Athanasius, 
who stood firmly behind Nicea and its formulation; a broad 
group of ecclesiastics, generally disatisfied with the Council 

18 Wiles, 345. 

19 Wiles, 344-45. 

20 Wiles, 346. Readers familiar with Origen’s On First Principles will note 
some similarities between Origen’s teaching and that of his subsequent, fellow 
Alexandrian, Arius. 

21 Robert C. Gregg and Dennis E. Groh, ‘The Centrality of Soteriology 
in Early Arianism,” Anglican Theological Review 59 (1977): 260-78. 
Gregg and Groh’s presentation of Arian theology and soteriology is quite 
original and at times runs contrary to accepted scholarly views. On their 
behalf, it is fair to say that they have brought out very forcibly the 
exegetical groundings of Arianism and its soterial concerns. However, their 
thesis is betrayed by their inability to harmonize their view of early 
Arianism being predominantly soterial with the later stages of the con¬ 
troversy, which are not concerned with soteriology per se at all. See also 
their more recent publication Early Arianism: A View of Salvation (Phila¬ 
delphia: Fortress Press, 1981). 
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and generally suspicious of the opoouaioq, but who none¬ 
theless stood this side of Arianism; and a small group of sure 
Arians. Out of this latter group there emerged in the 350s a 
radically new Arian party known as the Anomoeans (dvopoioq, 
unlike ) or Neo-Arians. 22 

Before we turn our attention to Neo-Arian theology, how¬ 
ever, it is necessary to examine in some detail the word 
dcydvvrjToq, which entered the previous discussion at several 
points. This word is vastly important and central to both the 
Arian and the Neo-Arian systems. 


11. Excursus on the term “ay£wr|TO(;” 

The word aydwqxoc; means, strictly, unbegotten. There 
exists a second word, dysvrjToc;, with one “v,” which means 
unoriginate. (Both words, incidentally, have their positive coun¬ 
terparts: ysvvrjToq, meaning begotten or offspring, and yEvr)- 
x6q, meaning originated. revr|Tdq was virtually identical in 
Christian thought with TOXi^a, thing made.) Because of the 
closeness in spelling and proximity of meaning, dy£wr|Toq and 
dy£vr]xoq were frequently confused in both spelling and 
meaning. 

Prestige lays out the confusion as it stood during the early 
Arian controversy. 23 Arius seems to have understood God as 
being dy£wr|TO<; with two “v.” Further, he called Christ 
ysvvqxoq, following the lead of Scripture (Mt 11:11 and Lk 
7:28), but meaning it y£VT|x6q. St Athanasius seems to prefer 
the spelling ayivqxoq with one “v,” and not to distinguish 
it in meaning from the word properly spelled with two “v.” 
St Alexander invariably used ayawqxoq, which lends credence 
to the notion that the Arians invariably used the same 
word. By aydvvrixoq, St Alexander meant unbegotten. 
The Arians, however, equated dyewqxoq with ay£vr|xoq. 
This fact is further illustrated in that when St Athanasius 

22 J.N.D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines (New York: Harper & Row, 
1960): 240-49. 

23 George Leonard Prestige, “’Ayiv[v]r|TO<; and y£v[v]r)x6c;, and Kindred 
Words, in Eusebius and the Early Arians,” Journal of Theological Studies 
(1922/23): 490-03. 
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said Christ must necessarily be ay£vr|xoc; (properly so spelled, 

i.e. meaning uncreated), the Arians dealt much with dy&wqxoq 
in response. It was not until later on that St Athanasius realized 
what was happening, and the distinction remained lost on most 
people until much later in the fourth century. 

Having thus muddied the waters, let us now clarify them. 

1. dcyswrjToq ( unbegotten ) was properly applied only 
to the Father as a distinguishing characteristic of His Person. 

2. dydvr)Toc; ( unoriginated ) was a term also applied 
to the Father (some Orthodox writers applied it to the Son). 

3. Because both of the words implied underived, they 
were confused both in spelling and meaning. 

4. Thus, to use Prestige’s orthography, because 
dy£V[v]r|TO<; is applicable only to the Father in the sense of 
dyswrjTOc; (with two “v”), the Son could not be called 
dyev[v]r]TOc; in the sense of dyEvqxoc; (with one “v ”). 24 

Since the Son was yEwrjxoq (begotten), and could not 
be dydviycoc; ( unoriginate ), He must also be yavqxdc; 
(originate) 25 which, as stated above, is equivalent to iroiq^oc 
(thing made). If the Son is yEvrjxoq, then He, like all other 
y£vr|poc, is a product of the Father’s will. The absolute tran¬ 
scendence of the Father is established by His dyEwqxoc; 
nature. Father and Son are therefore inherently unequal. 

This examination of dyawqxoq should be sufficient to 
illustrate its importance to the Arian and Neo-Arian systems 
before us, as well as the necessity of recognizing the 
dy£wr)XO<;/dy£vr|Xoq confusion. As this confusion did play 
a role throughout most of the period under consideration, the 
word dydwqxoq will remain untranslated throughout this 
article to call attention to its problematic character and to 
attempt to preserve the ambiguity of meaning which we have 
outlined here. 

24 Prestige, “’Ay£v[v]r)Toq,” 495-96. 

2s This conclusion is reinforced when we recall that the Arians made 
no distinction between otlota and urrdaxaaiq (Anthony Meredith, “Ortho¬ 
doxy, Heresy, and Philosophy in the Latter Half of the Fourth Century,” 
Heythrop Journal [1975]: 16). Milton Anastos also points out the equation 
(“Basil’s Kata Eunomiou, A Critical Analysis, Basil of Caesarea: Christian, 
Humanist, Ascetic. Ed. Paul Johnathan Fedwick. [Toronto: Pontifical Institute 
of Mediaeval Studies, 1981] 73, note 18). 
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HI. Neo-Arianism 

A. Similarities Between Early Arianism and Neo-Arianism 

For our purposes, the consideration of Eunomius’ theology 
will embrace a consideration of Aetius’ theology as well, and 
the general outline of their theology will be presented as one. 
This approach is possible, because, so far as we know, Eunomius 
never deviated from the position set forth by his teacher Aetius. 26 

The Neo-Arians may be called Arians, for they did not 
deviate entirely from the views of their Arian predecessors. 
Many of the tenets of early Arianism retained a place in the 
Neo-Arian theological structure. 27 We may note briefly the 
following examples: 

1. God is an absolutely transcendent God who does not 
share His essence. For the Neo-Arians, any sharing of essence 
implied a partition of essence. Here, Aetius ( Syntagmation 5) 
provides a most concise example: 

If the Deity is ingenerate in essence, what was gen¬ 
erated was not generated by sundering of essence, 
but he posited it by his power. For no reverent reason¬ 
ing permits the same essence to be both generate and 
ingenerate. 28 


26 Such is the testimony of Sozomen, Ecclesiastical History 6.26 (PG 
67.1364B): '‘Eunomius . . . dwelt with Aetius and never deviated from his 
original sentiments.” Sozomen has been upheld in this opinion by all sub¬ 
sequent scholarship. See, e.g., Wickham, 537. Indeed, in comparing Eunomius’ 
Apology with the Syntagmation of Aetius, his teacher, Kopecek states 
“Eunomius’ concepts and arguments were identical with Aetius’; only his 
teacher’s compressed syllogistic form was missing” (A History of Neo- 
Arianism, 2 vols. [Cambridge: Philadelphia Patristic Foundation, 1979] 
2:313). 

27 The following list is provided, but without elaboration or commen¬ 
tary, in Bernard Sesboue, trans., Contre Eunome , eds. Georges-Matthieu de 
Durand and Louis Doutreleau, Sources chretiennes 305 (Paris: Editions du 
Cerf, 1983), 189. 

28 L. R. Wickham, “ The Svntagmation of Aetius the Anomean,” Journal 
of Theological Studies 19 (1968): 545. This argument is taken up and ex¬ 
panded upon by Eunomius in Apology 9 (Richard Paul Vaggione, Eunomius: 
The Extant Works [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1987], 43-45). 
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2. An eternal generation is impossible. If the Son is 
eternally generated, then He is still being generated even now. 
Thus His generation would be imperfect. However, if He is 
not eternally generated, then His generation had a beginning. 29 

3. The Son is a product of the Father’s will, His instru¬ 
ment and servant in creation: 

The Son is the “offspring” and “thing made” of the 
Unbegotten and Unmade, while heaven and angels 
and every other “thing made” whatsoever are things 
made by this “thing made,” “made through him” at 
the command of the Father. 30 

4. The dyevvrjxoq remains fundamentally opposed to 
all yewr|[iccTOc: 

But if God is unbegotten in the sense shown by the 
foregoing demonstration, he could never undergo a 
generation which involved the sharing of his own 
distinctive nature or any comparison or association 
with the thing begotten. 31 

5. rsvr|jaoc and 71001 poc are equated: “...he [God] 
begot and created before all things ... our Lord Jesus Christ.” 32 

6. God is ay£vvr]Toq. This should not need to be sup¬ 
ported with a quotation from Aetius or Eunomius, for it is 
their fundamental tenet and runs like a refrain throughout 
all of the Neo-Arian literature. 

7. Father and Son are inherently unequal. This point 
has already been demonstrated. 

8. Oucna and UTrocrTOcaic; are equated as theological 
terms: “If the term ungenerated does not present the hypostasis 
of God,” says Aetius, awful things result. 33 

Because the Arian party had suffered setbacks at the 
hands of the Homoousian party (particularly St Athanasius) 

29 Cf. Eunomius, Apology 23; Vaggione, 63-65. 

20 Eunomius , Apology 17; Vaggione, 55. 

31 Ennomius, Apology 9; Vaggione, 43. 

32 Eunomius, Apology 26; Vaggione, 69. 

33 Aetius, Syntagmation 13; Kopecek, 267. 
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and the Homoiousians, the Neo-Arians set out to re-present 
Arianism in a newer and more convincing form. That is not 
to say that the Neo-Arians were merely transmitters of the 
beliefs of a previous generation. Quite the contrary; they effected 
a rather substantial upgrading of Arian belief altogether. For 
example, Aetius, in his Syntagmation (which is his only surviving 
work), was able to present more clearly than the Arians be¬ 
fore him the older Arian notion that dy£wr|cna ( ingeneracy ) 
is not a fact about the subject, but a quality of the substance.” 34 
That is to say, ingeneracy is not a personal attribute of the 
Father, but a characteristic of the divine nature. In section four 
of the Syntagmation Aetius writes: 

If the Deity remains everlastingly in ingenerate nature, 
and the offspring is everlastingly offspring, then the 
perverse doctrine of the “homousion” and the “homoi- 
ousion” will be demolished; incomparability of essence 
is established when each nature abides unceasingly 
in the proper rank of its nature. 35 

In this passage, Aetius has upgraded the idea that God is 
dy£wr|Toq by establishing that dyEVvrjCTicx is the very essence 
of God. That is to say, if God is dy£wr|Toq, then the dyewq- 
Toq is God. Similarly, if the Son is yswqToq, then the ysvvq- 
xoq is the Son. Thus, any comparison between God and the 
Son is impossible because of dissimilarity in essence, and the 
6f.ioouai.oq, as well as the 6[j.oiouoioq, is overthrown. 

Arius had claimed that the Word of God was “made out 
of nothing” and “once He was not,” and “He was not before 
His origination.” 36 Arius was both clear and unclear in this 
assertion: clear because of the manifest subordination of the 
Son to the Father; unclear because the once and the before 
could be either a logical anteriority or an actual anteriority 
in real time. Eunomius concluded that the Orthodox position 
was the contrary of Arius’: that is, the Orthodox affirmed it is 
impossible to say that He was not. but rather one should say 

34 George Leonard Prestige, God in Patristic Thought (London: S.P.C.K., 
1952): 152. 

35 Wickham, 545. 

36 St Athanasius, Four Orations 1.5 (PG 26.21A-C). 
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that He is in an absolute fashion, and also that He is engen¬ 
dered. In short, the Orthodox affirmed the doctrine of eternal 
generation put forth by Clement of Alexandria and by Origen, 
and which was the basis of the consubstantiality arguments 
of St Alexander, which Arius had opposed. Eunomius saw 
the Orthodox position as a dialectical statement constructed 
to oppose Arius. His task, as he saw it, was to reconstruct the 
Arian position in corresponding opposition to the Orthodox, 
but without the Arian ambiguity mentioned above. Hence the 
Arian phrases “once He was not” and “He was not before His 
generation” became in Neo-Arianism “the essence of the Son 
was made, and He was not before His proper existence.” 37 


B. Differences Between Early Arianism and Neo-Arianism 

In effecting this transformation of Arianism, the Neo- 
Arians, while maintaining much of earlier Arian teaching, never¬ 
theless departed from it on a number of salient points. These 
differences shaped the response of the Orthodox to Neo- 
Arianism, and they help to explain why the arguments of St 
Basil and St Gregory of Nyssa are different in structure, style 
and content from the arguments which St Athanasius had used 
to combat the Arians a generation earlier. 38 

In the first place, the Neo-Arians professed that the essence 
of God is comprehensible to man, and that was so because it 
was simply dyewrjala and nothing more. Arius had denied 
the possibility of knowing God—even to the Son; 39 and the 

37 Eunomius, Apology 12; Vaggione, 49. 

3S As E. Vandenbussche pointed out, “This transposition of Trinitarian 
questions into a more abstract mode, questions which had been more con¬ 
crete at the beginning of the conflict in the fourth century, is characteristic 
in all of the theology in the second half of the century” (“La part de la 
dialectique dans la th£ologie d’Eunomius *le technologue,* ” Revue cThistoire 
ecclisiastique 40 [1944-45]: 60). 

39 Arius, Thalia , in St Athanasius, De Synodis 15 (PG 26.7080): “It is 
clear that it is impossible for that which has a beginning to conceive of 
how the Unoriginate is, or to grasp the idea.” And again, Arius, Thalia , in 
St Athanasius, Four Orations 1.6 (PG 26.24A): “The Father is invisible 
even to the Son, and the Word cannot perfectly and exactly either see or 
know His own Father, but that which He knows and sees. He knows and 
sees in proportion to His own measure.” See also St Athanasius, Ep. ad Aeg. 
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Orthodox had denied to man the possibility of knowing God’s 
essence (though, of course, such knowledge was proper to the 
Son and to the Holy Spirit as being consubstantial). Eunomius, 
on the other hand, according to Socrates, went so far as to say: 

God knows no more of his own substance than we 
do; nor is more of it known to Him, and less to us: 
but whatever we know about the Divine substance, 
the same is known to God; and similarly, whatever 
He knows, you will also find without any difference 
in us. 40 

Second, whereas the Arians called the Son merely a crea¬ 
ture, the Neo-Arians were willing to concede to the Son a 
relative divinity in virtue of His creative role. 41 As Eunomius 
boldly put it, 42 

We have not used these expressions in order to take 
away the godhead of the Only-begotten, or his wis¬ 
dom, or his immortality, or his goodness, but rather 
to distinguish them with respect to the pre-eminence 
of the Father. For we confess that the Lord Jesus is 
himself “Only-begotten God,” immortal and death¬ 
less, wise, good; but we say too that the Father is the 
cause of his actual existence and of all that he is. 

Third, the refined presentation of Arianism which the 
Neo-Arians put forth was rigorously syllogistic and extremely 
difficult to follow because of the intricacies of its logic, so much 
so that Socrates gives the presentation of his beliefs as the 
reason for Aetius’ rejection by other Arians: 

But while his statements of doctrine were similar to 
those of the Arians, because of the obscurity of his 

et Lib. (PG 25.565A), and St Alexander of Alexandria, Encyclical Epistle, 
in Socrates, Hist. eccl. 1.6 (PG 67.44A-52A). 

■4°Socrates, Eccl. Hist. 4.7 (PG 67.473B). Direct allusions to this point 
may be found in Eunomius, Apology 8 (Vaggione, 41-43) and Aetius, 
Svntagmation 4 (Wickham, 545). 

•“Kelly, 249. 

42 Apology 21; Vaggione, 61. 
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syllogisms, which they were not able to comprehend, 
his Arian fellows pronounced him a heretic. 43 

This incomprehensibility of the Neo-Arian arguments caused 
them to be labeled technologues, a name which we will examine 
below. 44 

Fourth, for Origen, Arius, and Sts Basil and Gregory of 
Myssa, ^ruvoia, the mental and verbal conceptions used to 
refer to God, was an acceptable way to express the inexpressible 
richness of God. By means of relative concepts, metaphor, and 
analogy, one could approach what was not directly apprehensible 
in God and say something positive about Him. The Neo-Arians 
disagreed with such language and broke with the Arians 
over it, saying that the Arians had made God composite by 
speaking in this way. 45 As we pointed out above, the essence 
of God is simply oryewr|aicc and nothing more; it is absolutely 
simple and therefore excludes any relative, metaphorical, or 
analogical reference. God is ocydvvr|Toq, and the &y£wr|TOc; 
is God, for ay£vvr|CH 0 C is neither relational nor metaphorical, 46 
but the very essence of God: 

If [God] is ay£wr]Toq neither according to concep¬ 
tion [kcct’ imvoiav] nor by privation (as what has 
just been said shows the reason), nor by division (for 
He is indivisible), nor as having another in Him (for 
He is simple and uncompounded), nor by some other 
thing [besides Himself], for He is Himself the one, 
unique dyavvqTor,: then He is dy£vvr|Toq essence. 47 

Anything constituted by human imagination or conception was 
regarded “as being mere figments of the imagination and worth- 


43 Socrates, Eccl. Hist. 2.35 (PG 67.300B). 

^It is interesting to note, as Kopecek does (pp. 434, 541), that as the 
battle progressed between the Neo-Arians and the Orthodox, the Anomoeans 
returned more and more to Scripture and exegetical arguments. 

45 Wickham, 558, referring to the history of the Arian Philostorgius 
10.2-4. 

46 Wickham, 558. 

47 Eunomiu$, Apology 8; Vaggione, 41-43. 
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less beyond that.” 48 This notion is implicit in Eunomius’ 
Apology 8.1-4: 

When we say “dcy£wr|Toq,” it is not by name alone 
according to human £mvoia that we think we ought 
to magnify [God], but to fulfil in truth the most nec¬ 
essary debt to God: confessing that He is what He is. 

Fifth, because God was incomparable in His cry£wr]ala, 
the Neo-Arians denied the opoiouaioq as well as the opo- 
ouaioq, as we stated above. Coupled with the doctrine of 
knowledge of God’s essence, “the gnosiology of Eunomius re¬ 
veals an intellectualism pushed to the extreme and deprived 
even of the religious element found in Platonism. It is an al¬ 
together rational dialectic dealing with abstract ideas.” 49 Such 
was the opinion which many of the Neo-Arians’ contemporaries 
had of them, both Orthodox and Arian. 

It is for this reason that the Neo-Arians were disparagingly 
called technologues. A technologue is one who took the theo¬ 
logical notions which at the beginning of the fourth century 
had been tied immediately to Scripture and Tradition (even if 
they were expressed in the philosophical language of the day) 
and transposed them into a purely formal and dialectical mode. 50 
The Neo-Arians were masters at it. They were dry, cold, and 
abstract, with no properly religious flavor at all to their works. 51 
What made them most dangerous was precisely this: that 
technology constituted an attitude of the spirit, 52 which was 
potentially deadly to religious fervor. Indeed, the only emotion 
that Neo-Arianism could muster was the awe invoked by the 
idea of an utterly absolute, incomparable God, 53 an awe, how¬ 
ever, which was tempered by the very knowability of God 
absolute and incomparable. 

Sixth, while a certain “voluntarism” may be discerned in 
both the early Arian and Neo-Arian theologies, it was hardly 

48 Meredith, 20. 

49 Vladimir Lossky, The Vision of God (Faith Press, 1963), 63. 

50 Vandenbussche, 60. 

51 Vandenbussche, 55. 

52 Vandenbussche, 50. 

53 Wickham, 540. 
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the same kind. The early Arians held to a changeable Christ, 
who was able to improve morally, 54 while the Neo-Arians held 
to an unchangeable Christ, immutably established by the Un¬ 
originate Father by an act of His will. 55 

Further, in line with the knowability of the divine essence, 
the Neo-Arians tended to conceive salvation in terms of know¬ 
ing God in opposition to the early Arian view of salvation as 
ethical imitation of the Son; 56 and, given the corollary to divine 
knowability, namely the imparticipability of essence, the Neo- 
Arians refuted the Orthodox notion of deification. 57 

Also, in subsequent stages of the Neo-Arian dispute, the 
early Arian view of the Son as an instrument for creation’s sake 
was criticized as making the Son inferior to creation: an in¬ 
strumental Son was seen as a means to an end and not as an 
end in Himself. 58 

It is worth mentioning in passing that the Neo-Arians 
were more consistent in applying their theology to their practice 
than were the earlier Arians. Whereas the earlier Arians had 
been chided for baptizing in the name of the Trinity (when 
they regarded the Son and the Holy Spirit as creatures), the 
Neo-Arians baptized only in the name of Christ. Says Socrates, 
“I shall merely observe that they adulterated baptism: for they 
do not baptize in the name of the Trinity, but into the death 
of Christ.” 59 That explains the seventh canon of the Second 
Ecumenical Council: “But the Eunomians, who are baptized 
with only one immersion ... we receive as heathen.” 80 These 
points illustrate the essential differences between the earlier 
Arians and the Neo-Arians. 


M “The Son Himself also came to be in the Father by participation In 
the Spirit and by amelioration of conduct.” St Athanasius, Four Orations 
3.24 (PG 26.373B). This is a point which figures centrally in the works 
of Gregg and Groh. 

55 Kopecek, 190. See e.g., Aetius, Syntagmation 15; Wickham, 546. 
56 Kopecek, 486. 

57 Wickham, 554. 

58 Kopecek, 437-38. 

B9 Socrates, Eccl. Hist. 5.24 (PG 67.610A). 

MConcil. Oecum. Deer., 31. 
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C. The Basic Pillars of Neo-Arianism 

In summary, we can outline the basic pillars of Neo-Arian 
theology thus: 

1. Names express the essence of things. That is &yewr|- 
xoq = God, yevvrjxdc; = Son. 

2. ’Aydwrjxoq exhaustively defines the essence of God 
so that the divine essence is absolutely simple and beyond all 
comparison or analogy. 

3. Being exhaustively defined, the divine essence is 
knowable by man. 

4. God = dy£Vvr|XO<; and Son = yewrjxoc. Because the 
names are different, the essences are different as well. 

5. The Trinity is reduced to a causal series: the dydvvrj- 
xoq is absolute, the Son is relative but still unique because of 
His special relation to the dy£wr)xoq, and the Holy Spirit is 
more complex, but still unique. Emanation is rejected by a 
distinction of essence and energy. 61 

This latter point bears some elaboration. Notice that in 
this summary—indeed in all of the discussion of Neo-Arianism— 
the distinction has been made between God and the Son, or 
the dy£WT]Toq and the Son, and not between the Father and 
the Son. This schema is intentional. In the Neo-Arian system, 
“Fatherhood” is not an attribute of the divine essence (for the 
divine essence, we recall, is dy£wr|a(oc, exhaustively defined). 
Instead, Fatherhood is an energy of God, “separated from the 
supreme being yet linked to Him by some kind of natural 
necessity.” 62 Fatherhood, then, is the energy by which the Son 
is generated; and therefore. Father becomes effectively synon¬ 
ymous with will. Thus the Son, as y£wr|Xoq, is dissimilar to 
the dyewqxoq God. but He is similar to the Father, the will/ 
energy of God, by which He was begotten. So much is the 
Son similar to the Father that Aetius could affirm “indistin¬ 
guishable similarity” between them, for between will and the 
effect of will there is indeed a likeness. 63 Thus, the earlier Arian 

6l Wickham, 540. 

62 Meredith, 11-12. 

flsWickham, 551. 
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distinction of the eternal Logos and the created Logos men¬ 
tioned above takes on a new “technological” twist by the in¬ 
troduction of an intermediate energy—the Father—which hovers 
non-hypostatically between the dyevvqxoq and the Son in a 
rather inexplicable way. This “non-hypostatic hovering” con¬ 
stituted an embarrassing flaw in the Neo-Arian system which 
they were at a loss adequately to explain. 64 


Conclusion 

These comments show how Arianism was transformed 
into Neo-Arianism at the hands of Aetius and Eunomius. As 
the several features of the Neo-Arian synthesis make clear, a 
substantial upgrading of the earlier Arian position took place, 
an upgrading which transformed earlier Arianism as it sought 
to strengthen it. Without an understanding of how earlier 
Arianism was upgraded, of what was retained, rejected, and 
modified, the Trinitarian and Christological literature of the 
fourth century—both Arian and Orthodox—can be difficult to 
understand. The purpose of this article has been to clarify the 
issues debated over the course of the dispute and to contribute 
to an easier understanding of the writers involved in it and 
the arguments they put forth. 


e4 Meredith, 12. 
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Mimesis and Dominion 

The Dynamics of Violence and the Imitation 
Of Christ in Maximus Confessor* 


Michael Hardin 


Violence is the single most frightening reality facing hu¬ 
manity. Nineteen hundred and ninety saw more murders in 
North America than any other previous year. The crisis in 
the Middle East is only exacerbated by claims on both sides 
that God or Allah will triumph. And ever since Constantine 
became both emperor and Christian, the church has been in¬ 
volved in the justification of human violence. The gospel of 
love was subverted. 

One of the merits of dialogue in theology between East 
and West may lie in getting beyond the impasse created by 
the apparent divine sanction of violence and sacrifice. The 
work of Rene Girard, literary critic at Stanford University, 
offers a new and exciting paradigm of understanding human 
violence and divine love. The implications of Girard’s work are 
currently filtering into virtually every discipline, from anthro¬ 
pology to literary criticism, from psychology to theology. 1 

It is our contention that Girard’s description of human 
violence is paralleled in the writings of Maximus the Confessor, 
most specifically the “Four Hundred Chapters on Love.” 2 

♦Originally delivered to the Colloquium on Violence and Religion, Stanford 
University, May 1991. 

*In addition to studies mentioned in this essay see also Diacritics 8.1 
(Spring 1978); Sciences Religieuses/Studies in Religion 10 (Ontario: Wilfred 
Laurier University Press, 1981); Michel Deguy and Jean Pierre-Dupuy Rent 
Girard et le problem du mal (Paris: Grasset, 1982); Violence et vSritS: 
autour de Reni Girard (Paris: Grasset, 1982); To Honor Reni Girard 
(Stanford French and Italian Studies 34, 1986). 

Citations from Maximus’ writings will be taken from Maximus Confessor 
(New York: Paulist Press, 1985). 
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This should come as no surprise, for Girard’s earliest work 
as a literary critic was in Dostoevsky . 3 This unorthodox Ortho¬ 
dox Russian writer illumined Girard’s understanding of human 
relationships. One would expect to find that certain of the 
“fathers” of Eastern Orthodoxy would also share similar in¬ 
sights into the human condition. 


Girard’s Hypothesis 

Girard contends that human culture is founded on violence 
done to a random victim. His work is the extension and critique 
of the early pioneers of theories of the origins of hominization. 
Somewhere in the dim mists of pre-history a human being was 
slaughtered to protect the community from a more complete 
self-annihilation. In the earliest beginnings of human culture, 
humanity is separated from all other living creatures by an 
act of violence, an act of irrational life-taking. As Andrew 
McKenna wryly puts it, “In the beginning was the victim .” 4 
Girard contends that it is mimetic desire which led to this 
violence, to the expulsion of the victim, and finally the ritual 
process. Mimetic desire or mimesis refers to desire directed and 
energized by the covetous dynamics of imitation . 5 

Girard’s description of “acquisitive mimesis” is the cor¬ 
nerstone of his hypothesis. Picture two children in a room full 
of toys. As soon as one of them reaches out for a toy, and not 
before that, that one toy becomes the object of desire. The 
first child becomes a model. The second child imitates the 
first child. As the two children focus their attention on the 
toy, a rivalry ensues. The model issues a double-bind in his 
act of reaching. On the one hand, he makes the toy an object 
of desire by reaching for it, occasioning mimesis. On the other 
hand, as soon as he reaches for the toy an implied prohibition 
is expressed; the toy belongs to him since he reached for it 

3 Rene Girard Deceit, Desire, and the Novel (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 
1965; Dostoievski: du Double a la unite (Paris: Plon, 1963); “Strategies of 
Madness” in To Double Business Bound (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 
1978), 61-83. 

4 Andrew McKenna, “Introduction” to Semeia, Vol. 33, 1985, 5. 

5 Rene Girard Violence and the Sacred (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 
1972), 146. 
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first. The rivalry, as most parents can attest, inevitably turns 
to violence. This violence ends with the expulsion or victimiz¬ 
ing of one of the two rivals vying for the toy. 

In the same way, Girard argues that similar mimesis can 
be found in the origins of the hominization process. Girard 
uses as an example the myth found in Livy of the founding of 
Rome by the two brothers, Romulus and Remus. Romulus has 
just finished tracing the boundaries of the city when Remus 
jumps those boundaries. This act of mimesis in a display of 
authority turns into a rivalry in which Remus ends up being 
murdered by the angry crowd. 6 One can also point to the sug¬ 
gestive founding murder in Genesis 4, where two brothers seek 
the attention of God and one brother kills the other to end 
the rivalry. 7 

Girard points out that Freud correctly identified the sig¬ 
nificance of the founding murder but failed to explore its mean- 
ning. 8 That is, Freud originally explored mimesis as the mecha¬ 
nism underlying the Oedipus complex, but failed to carry 
through his insights into his later works. 9 The founding murder 
in Freud is misunderstood, according to Girard. Girard con¬ 
tends that the modern re-discovery of the collective murder 
originates with Freud. However, as Girard observes with respect 
to the murder: 

Freud astutely surmised the necessity for this act, 
but because the mechanism of the surrogate victim 
eluded him, he failed to grasp its modus operandi. 

This mechanism provides the only feasible explanation 
of how a sacrificial murder, originally regarded as a 
crime, can literally be transformed into an act of 
piety. 10 

In moving beyond Freud and by locating mimetic desire 
at the heart of the phenomenon of violence (the victimage 

6 Rene Girard The Scapegoat (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1986), 88-94. 

7 Rene Girard Things Hidden From the Foundation of the World 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1987), 144-149. 

8 Esp. Violence and the Sacred , 173. 

Hbid ., 169-172. 

mbid.> 197. 
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mechanism), Girard is able to suggest a paradigm which ex¬ 
plains the function of both myth and ritual in the hominiza- 
tion process. As an explanation for myth, the victimage mecha¬ 
nism could also participate in the development of the sym¬ 
bolic process in general and the formation of linguistic sym¬ 
bols and ultimately texts. 11 

According to Girard, this founding murder is, until the 
gospel texts, shrouded in a mythological deception. Texts written 
from the perspective of the persecutor are mythic and false, 
preserved by the community to rationalize and sacralize per¬ 
secution. In myths and persecution texts, 12 the victim is always 
judged as guilty, blamed for the woes that have befallen the 
community. 13 As victim, the persecuted becomes the focus of 
the hostility generated in the mimetic process. 

However, once expelled or murdered, the victim becomes 
transformed in the perception of the community when, as a 
result of the transference of communal hostility to the innocent 
scapegoat, cohesion is restored. The transformation of the per¬ 
secuted victim into the Bringer of Peace, the One who restores 
cohesion and blessing to the community, is the process of sacraliz- 
ing. This sudden change is usually attributed to the appease¬ 
ment of the transcendent as the most viable source for the 
remarkable cessation of hostility and onset of cohesive tran¬ 
quility. It is this process of sacralizing, operational as a prin¬ 
ciple of interpretation of both texts and situations, which Girard 
refers to as the sacrificial hermeneutic. 14 

It is ironic but true that violence can effect reconcilia¬ 
tion. The beneficial effects of the scapegoat are the grounds 
of ritual in which the community from that point on, will 
engage. Ritual reenactment of the sacrificial victimage mecha¬ 
nism now safeguards the community from further spontaneous 
outbursts of mimetic violence. Ritual channels mimesis so that 
the community’s violence does not get out of hand but instead 

“Robert Hammerton-Kelly, ed.. Violent Origins (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1987), 129. 

“The connection between myths and persecution texts is argued in 
The Scapegoat, 24-44; Violent Origins, 112 ff. 

13 Ren6 Girard Job: The Victim of His People (Stanford: Stanford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1985). 

14 Violent Origins, 91 ff; The Scapegoat, 44. 
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is displaced onto a single victim. Ritual reenactment of the 
victimage mechanism is a feigned disintegration of the com¬ 
munity to ward off the threat of a real mimetic crisis. The 
sacrificial hermeneutic is thus justified in the community’s 
myths and ritually reenacted in the community’s life. 

The gospel texts, according to Girard, reveal the in¬ 
nocence of the victim and the guilt of the persecutors. As 
texts, they challenge the mythological hermeneutic found in 
any other text which attributes guilt to the victim. The Gospel 
texts demystify all other texts which conceal the victimage 
mechanism under the sacralizing impact of the sacrificial 
hermeneutic. 

The sacrificial hermeneutic places a deceptive cover over 
the victim, making the victim appear guilty of all the crimes 
of which he is accused, protecting and justifying the victimiz¬ 
ing person or community. The death of the victim is seen as 
necessary or divinely sanctioned to relieve the mimetic crisis 
of the community. 

The alternative to this mimetic model of human relation¬ 
ships is that of love, modeled for us by Jesus in the Gospel 
story. This alternative we have elsewhere termed “dominion.” 15 
These two models of human relationships are already juxtaposed 
in Maximus Confessor. 


Maximus Confessor 

In “The Four Hundred Chapters on Love,” Maximus 
details the spiritual life through the stereo-opticon lens of 
mimesis and dominion. 

Like Girard, Maximus perceived that the dynamic of 
human relations is structured according to an imitative quality. 
Humans imitate each other’s desires for the same object. In 

15 Edwin Hallsten and Michael Hardin, "Violence: A Basic Biblical 
Paradigm: Ren6 Girard’s ‘Mimesis’ and ‘Dominion,’” presented to the 
International Congress on Christian Counseling, Atlanta 1988. The term 
"dominion” carries a lot of negative baggage, and perhaps a better term 
may later be found. We have borrowed it from the works of Douglas John 
Hall, who uses it to express the positive character of the wholistic steward¬ 
ship of life. 
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a helpful distinction between objects, their representations, and 
imitative desiie, Maximus observes that we do not battle against 
either objects which are external or which w r e have internalized. 
Rather we battle the desire of mimetic differentiation. He says, 

Thing, representation, and passion are different re¬ 
alities. A thing is, for example, a man, a woman, 
gold, and so forth. A representation is, for example, 
a simple recollection of any of these things. Pas¬ 
sion, however, is an irrational affection or senseless 
hate for any of these things (3.42, cf. 2.16). 

Like Girard, Maximus observes that the covetous dynamics 
of mimesis stem from self-love and issue in violence (3.56). 
He astutely observes the role played by the object when he 
says, “passions are hidden in the soul, and are revealed when 
the object appears” (3.78). 

Like a stone which weighs the passion to the object 
(3.56) or a little sparrow whose foot is tied to the ground 
(1.85), covetousness is the root of all downward human drives, 
it is “greed which gives life and growth to passion” (1.84). 
The dynamics of mimesis can issue in lust and hatred (1.14), 
grudges (1.20). gossip (1.55), abuse of parents (1.59), anger 
(1.75), bondage (2.3), irrational love and senseless hate (2.7), 
scandal (2.31), greed, vengence (2.68), and war (3.15). 
Examples could be multiplied. 

While the imitative aspects of mimesis are not as clear 
as we might wish them to be, nevertheless, there is a clear 
connection between greed and covetousness and ultimately the 
violence which destroys community. 

Objects in themselves are not the issue, rather they are 
neutral. It is mimesis which determines the value of any given 
object (4.66). The desire to have what another has produces 
false desire. He contends, “it is not food which is evil, but 
gluttony, not the begetting of children but fornication, not 
possessions but greed, not reputation but vainglory. And if this 
is so, there is nothing evil in creatures but misuse” (3.4). 

Money can be the object of desire for which humans en¬ 
gage in mimetic conflict (1.23). Maximus contends that what 
makes money [gold] enviable as a medium of exchange is 
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what it can “provide for their pleasures” (3.16-19). As one 
Girardian interpreter puts it, “money becomes the basis of 
social evaluation because the whole community identifies with 
it. Therefore what is at stake in the subject’s relation to money 
is not conformity to a hypothetical nature but the approval 
of society itself.” 16 In a similar vein Maximus asserts that “the 
hedonist loves money because with it he lives in luxury; the 
vain person because with it he can be praised” (3.18, 3.83). 

The mimetic relationship issues in a relationship of doubles 
by which the imitated becomes a stumbling block, a skandalon. 
The undifferentiation that exists between doubles can lead to 
“unambiguous language” by which one may “goad a brother.” 
This in turn brings “the same from him in turn and drive[s] 
away the disposition of love from ... both” (4.32). Indeed, 
the mimetic conflict is set up because “it is a characteristic of 
the one who still loves empty glory or who is attached to some 
material thing to take offense at men for the sake of passing 
things, or to bear resentment or to have hate for them or to 
be a slave to shameful thoughts” (4.41). 

Maximus with precision observes how mimesis occasions 
the crisis of doubles. He observes that “when the mind re¬ 
ceives the representation of things, it of course patterns itself 
after each representation. In contemplating them spiritually, it 
is variously conformed to each object contemplated” (3.97). 
This insight is identical to that of Girard, who contends that 
object rivalry swiftly moves to metaphysical desire when the 
object of desire drops out and the fascination with the rela¬ 
tionship of doubles escalates the mimetic crisis. 17 

Scandal, or occasions for mimesis, are to be avoided at 
all cost. The one who desires God is not to tolerate even sus¬ 
picions against anyone that “would be the occasion of scandal 
for you” (1.69). 

When scandalized because of another's mimesis, the Chris¬ 
tian is not to hate the offender, but rather “the offense and 
the demon who contrived the offense” (4.83). 

16 Andre Orlean, “Money and Mimetic Speculation” in Paul Dumochel 
ed.. Violence and Truth (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1985), 111. 

17 Things Hidden Since the Foundation of the World , 29 ff, 299 ff. 
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Maximus connects mimesis with the demonic on several 
occasions. Girard has also observed that the satanic element 
in the gospel is equivalent to the mimetic conflict. 18 He ob¬ 
serves that the scandal is never the material object but rather 
the alienated relationship that results from mimetic rivalry. 
The model easily turns into rival. Indeed Girard contends that, 

scandal is a relationship that has equally bad con¬ 
sequences for the person who provokes it and for the 
person who submits to it. Scandal is always a rela¬ 
tionship of doubles, and the distinction between the 
person provoking the scandal and the person under¬ 
going it will always tend to vanish; the passive object 
of scandal becomes an agent of it and contributes to 
its diffusion. 19 

Girard contends that Satan is the master of mimetic trick¬ 
ery. The gospel texts engage in a deconstructive effort by 
“equating Satan with the mimetic principle.” 20 Maximus’s ob¬ 
servations about the role of the demonic are always connected 
with the mimetic rivalry between brothers [and sisters!]. The 
gospels, Maximus, and Girard are all contending that the 
mimetic rivalry which issues in violence is at its core nothing 
other than the demonic. 

In fact, the demons can become weakened when mimetic 
rivalry is diminished and “they perish when finally they are 
obliterated through detachment of soul, since they no longer 
find anything by which they might gain and do battle against 
it” (2.22). 21 That is, when mimetic rivalry begun over imitation 
of desire for an object is refused, then it is possible for another 
alternative to occur. 

This alternative we have termed dominion. In the gospels, 
there is a positive imitation as well as a negative one. The 

i mid., 148. 

mbid., 148. 

20 Ibid., 419. 

21 The stripping of power from the Satan is at the heart of Orthodox 
soteriology. The biblical-theological dimension of satanic power and its van¬ 
quishing is explored by Walter Wink in Naming the Powers (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1984) and Unmasking the Powers (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1986). 
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positive imitation is twofold: Jesus imitates the Father, and 
His followers are called to imitate Him. 

Maximus affirms that just ridding oneself of mimesis is 
not enough. It is akin to the man who cleaned the demon out 
of his house but did not dwell in it himself. The demon came 
back with seven others and his end was worse than his be¬ 
ginning. Indeed, knowledge of mimesis without a correspond¬ 
ing positive imitatio only puffs up. Here, King Saul is adduced 
as an example. Maximus painfully observes. 

Thus one finds many men with considerable knowl¬ 
edge who yet wallow in the passions of the flesh like 
pigs in mud. For in reaching through their diligence 
a certain degree of purification and in acquiring 
knowledge but later growing careless they can be 
compared to Saul, who after being given the king- 
ship conducted himself unworthily and was dismissed 
from it with terrible wrath (3.66). 

The upshot is that one who does not move to a positive 
imitation, to “spiritual contemplation” will once again revert 
to bodily passions (3.70). Indeed, one who does not move into 
a dominion model of spirituality after having defeated mimesis, 
will end up a religious skandalon, a stumbling block to others 
(3.84). 

A “transfer” must take place by which God becomes the 
object of desire for the human, rather than the brother or 
sister (3.64). If this transfer does not happen, one will never 
break free from mimetic rivalry. 

Dominion occurs when God is the object of desire. When, 
in maturity the spiritual person has become focused on God 
alone, “the grace of theology” is given, and the mind “will 
consider the essence of God himself through the Spirit, insofar 
as it is possible to the human mind” (2.26). 22 The apophatic 
character of spirituality is underscored on numerous occasions. 
This is so because no one can claim to “know” God. this 

22 See my “Reflections on the Spirituality of Soren Kierkegaard” Scottish 
Journal of Theology (forthcoming) for a discussion of apophatic spirituality 
and human knowledge. 
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would be a gnostic elitism which in turn would only produce 
mimetic rivalry. On the contrary, the apophatic nature of knowl¬ 
edge of God underscores the inability for anyone to imitate 
another in knowledge of God. 

The way of love, of self-giving love breaks down mimesis. 
Love “edifies, because it neither envies nor grows angry with 
those who do envy, nor does it make a public display of what 
is the object of envy. . (4.60). It is to Maximus’s credit 

that he begins his little book with a clear description of this 
way of agape. Love, like mimesis, is indiscriminate (1.17). 
Like mimetic violence which plays no favorites, love too shows 
no partiality (1.24-25). To love is to love one’s enemies, even 
to the point of dying as Jesus did (1.71). This way of love 
does not distinguish between love of God and love of neighbor, 
but loves God in loving the neighbor, and loves the neighbor 
in loving God. 

In this way of loving, any violent retaliation is precluded 
(1.28, 30, 1.37). 23 Unlike mimesis which ends in violence, 
expulsion, and scapegoating, love ends in the giving of life, 
not the taking of life, for God is “the Lord and Giver of life.” 

Like the work of Christ which reconciles us to God, the 
one who rids self of mimesis will also be reconciled to his 
brothers and sisters (1.53, 3.13, 3.89-90, 4.19). As there is 
no mimesis in God, i.e., “no contrary quality” (3.27), so there 
is to be no mimetic competition among the people of God. 

How is one to move from mimesis to dominion? Accord¬ 
ing to Maximus the spiritual disciplines allow one to fend 
off mimesis. These include prayer, contemplation, fasting, alms¬ 
giving, and love or service to one’s neighbor (1.44, 1.64, 1.79, 
2.26, 2.100, 3.50, 4.86). The practical application for the 
Christian is to imitate Jesus, who models the life of God for us. 
In the imitation of Christ there is freedom from any mimetic 
rivalry and the ability to live humbly and vulnerably. That is, 
like Christ, His followers can live the very life of the Father 
also. 

Two important corollaries suggest themselves from these 
observations. 

23 See the important essay on non-violence in Maximus by Charles 
McCarthy in Joseph T. Culliton ed., Non-Violence: Central to Christian 
Spirituality (Toronto: Edwin Mellen, 1982), 63-86. 
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First, violence must be seen as a human activity, not a 
divine one. There is no mimesis in God, hence there can be 
no violence. In the words of the Epistle to Diognetus, “violence 
(bia ) is no attribute of God.” God’s autexousia is a freely 
determined dominion, a self-surrendering for humanity. Dumitru 
Staniloae describes this love of God. He contends that, 

The foundation of our own sacrifice and the source 
of its power, the source of our love for the Father 
in which is our true life, is the sacrifice of Christ, 
his spotless self-surrender to the Father accomplished 
out of love for the Father and of us, and out of love 
for the Father which he has on our behalf as a man. 24 

God’s love is the axiom from which Christian theology 
must begin and end. 25 Maximus also realized this when he 
began and ended his “Four Hundred Chapters on Love” in 
similar fashion. 

The second corollary is that Christian theology informed 
by the axiomatic love of God in the destructuring of religion 
must reframe our understanding of soteriology. Vladimir Lossky 
points out that one aspect of true dominion is that it allows, 
indeed encourages, dialogue between God and man. The 
autexousia of God has its anthropological counterpart in the 
imago Dei. Humans are truly free in their relationship to the 
Creator. This autexousia of God in relation to humanity has 
plagued western theology in that evil is often attributed to God 
who is seen as its ultimate cause. 26 

Lossky points out that in the divine there is a “risk” 
which is proper to God, and that rationalist theology which 
conceives of God in abstracto attributes a lifelessness to God 
when it makes God incapable of such risks. 27 Dominion has 

24 Dumitru Staniloae, Theology and the Church (Crestwood: SVS Press, 
1980), 196. Arthur McGill has opened the way for Western theology to 
do precisely this in his Athanasian inspired Suffering: A Test Case of 
Theological Method (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1968). 

25 So Eberhard Jiingel, God as the Mystery of the World (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1983). 

26 Vladimir Lossky In the Image and Likeness of God (Crestwood: SVS 
Press, 1974), 211-227. 

2 7/h/d., 214. 
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nothing to do with domination, external constraint upon the 
will of another. 28 Rather it has to do with God’s giving of Him¬ 
self to the creature. It refers to God’s inner self-surrender for 
humanity. The greatest risk taken by God was the sending of 
the Son to be the ultimate scapegoat, in order to reveal human 
“religion” in all its evil. 

This is most clearly seen in the Book of Job. Like Girard, 
Lossky observes that Job’s friends participate in a false vision 
of God. The dialogue of the friends lends support to a “god” 
who victimizes his creation, and who in turn is appeased by 
victimizing. In Girardian language, Lossky contends that we 
must see dominion through the victim age mechanism, through 
“a theology of the cross” (Luther), where evil is used by God 
to subvert and conquer the Satanic. 29 

This means that there was simply no other way for God 
to reveal the human character of mimesis and violence except 
through the victimage mechanism. There is no going around 
it, only through it. By going through it and revealing it for 
what it is, purely human evil, God strips violence of its 
mythologizing ability to include Him in it. The anthropological 
center of human religion, the scapegoat, could only be broken 
down by the One who could not participate in the mechanism 
any other way. Human religion is deconstructed by divine 
revelation. 

In the world there will be sacrifice and violence, but 
there ought not to be such in the church. 30 Scapegoating, as part 
of the victimage mechanism has no role in the church. Lossky 
submits that. 

all other conflicts in which we are obliged to take 
part in this world are restricted to the interests of a 
group, a party, a country, a human ideology; they 
inevitably exclude and sacrifice our enemies. Here, 

28 Ibid„ 215. 

2 mid., 218. 

30 Unfortunately both Byzantine and Western ecclesial life are replete 
with periods of victimage. When the churches take ownership of their par¬ 
ticipation in victimage they take the first step toward breaking through 
mimesis and violence. Documentation is provided in the two-volume work 
by Frederick Norwood, Strangers and Exiles: A History of Religious Refugees 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1969). 
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however, no one is excluded or sacrificed: even when 
the church takes action against men, it is still for the 
salvation of these men that she continues to strive. 81 

Dominion exercised by the church exposes the “fallen” 
character of mimesis and violence, and unlike human religious 
systems it will exclude no one. Rather, the church is called to 
the post of the scapegoat to do as Christ did, to reveal the 
impotence of violence as a means of reconciliation and justice. 
It is significant that there is no justification of violence in 
Orthodox soteriology, as one finds, e.g., in Augustine. 82 Rather, 
redemption is perceived in terms of dominion, i.e., integra¬ 
tion and restoration. 83 Dominion soteriology is always “good 
news” because it includes, invites, and encompasses all. 

Several times Maximus contends that we are to love as 
Christ has loved us. And this specifically includes standing 
by those who are being scapegoated (4.95-98). It is significant 
that the true display of love with which Maximus ends his 
little book is the display of solidarity with the extruded scape¬ 
goat! Redemption is thus the inclusion of the extruded, those 
whom humanity will use to justify relgious life. But in stand¬ 
ing by the marginalized, the Christian community lives its 
non-violent ethic and reveals that it alone has the capacity to 
bring light and healing and vindication through resurrection. 
It trusts in God, who raised the scapegoat Jesus from the dead, 
and who will always take the side of those extruded 
(Matthew 25). 

Maximus the Confessor is thus a vital witness to the twin 
aspects of imitation; negative imitation or mimesis, and positive 
imitation or dominion. Girard’s observations are supported by 
this father of Byzantine Orthodoxy. The writings of Maximus 
are as relevant today as they were in the sixth and seventh 
centuries. Not simply a witness against monotheletism, Maximus 
is also a witness for a healthy spirituality in a world broken 
by mimesis, rivalry, and violence. 

sl In the Image and Likeness of Cod, 226-227. 

sspeter Brown calls Augustine '‘the first theorist of the Inquisition,” 
Augustine of Hippo (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1967), 240. 

^John Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology (New York: Fordham, 1974), 
138-150, 
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Fr Thomas Hopko, newly elected Dean of St Vladimir's Seminary , 
receives an icon of St Sava from Patriarch Pavle . 


DOCUMENT 


On October 6, 1992, St Vladimir's Seminary community 
had the honor and joy of welcoming to the campus His Holi¬ 
ness Patriarch Pavle, the spiritual leader of some twelve mil¬ 
lion Serbian Orthodox Christians throughout the world. The 
Patriarch’s historic visit sealed and confirmed the unity of the 
Serbian Orthodox Church in the United States, and served to 
focus attention on the tragic plight of the thousands of Moslem, 
Croatian and Serbian refugees in the territories of the former 
Yugoslavia. 


Address of the V. Rev. Thomas Hopko, Dean of St Vladimir’s 

Seminary, Conferring upon Patriarch Pavle of the Serbian 
Orthodox Church the Degree of Doctor of Divinity 

Your Holiness Patriarch Pavle. Your Eminences and Graces. 
Venerable Fathers. Dear brothers and sisters. 

His Holiness Patriarch Pavle blesses us this morning with 
his visit to St Vladimir’s Seminary. We are grateful that His 
Holiness has decided to come here. But we are not surprised 
that he has chosen to do so because we know of his devotion 
to theological education and to the work of preparing scholars, 
teachers and especially pastors and lay workers for service in 
the Church. 

For more than forty years—from the time of his monastic 
tonsure and diaconate, through the years of his priesthood, and 
over the more than three decades of his episcopal service in 
the diocese of Rash-Prizren up to the very day when the Lord 
chose him to be Patriarch—His Holiness Pavle has been a 
teacher and rector of the theological seminary in his diocese. 
His undivided, uninterrupted dedication to the seminary and 
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its students for more than forty years tells us why, in the 
midst of his hectic schedule, he has come to St Vladimir’s 
Seminary today. 

As teacher and overseer of his theological seminary. Patri¬ 
arch Pavle was also a prolific author. His main area of scholarly 
research and writing is the liturgy of the Church. He supervised 
the Serbian translation of the New Testament which was pub¬ 
lished in 1984. And he regularly contributed to church news¬ 
papers and spiritual journals. His writings number thousands 
of pages and many volumes. 

But the Patriarch’s students tell us that His Holiness was 
much more to them than a teacher and writer. He was their 
father. And even more. It can be said of the patriarch, as the 
apostle Paul—His Holiness’ heavenly patron—said of himself, 
that he was a nurse to his spiritual children. He cared for them 
in every way, both spiritually and materially during the crudest 
and most severe years of atheistic domination in his country, in 
one of the most troubled and afflicted parts of his land. He 
cared for his students, it is told, to the point of personally tend¬ 
ing the seminary furnace so that they would wake up warm on 
freezing winter mornings. 

Patriarch Pavle’s actions eloquently declare what his apos¬ 
tolic patron Paul said of himself to his disciples: 

... we were gentle among you, like a nurse taking care 
of children, so, being affectionately desirous of you, 
we were ready to share with you not only the gospel 
of God, but our own selves, because you had become 
very dear to us.. . for you know how like a father 
with his children we exhorted each one of you, and 
encouraged you, and charged you to lead a life worthy 
of God who called you to his own kingdom and 
glory... (1 Thess 2:7-12) ... for though you have 
countless guides in Christ, you do not have many 
fathers. For I became your father in Christ Jesus 
through the gospel. I urge you then, become imitators 
of me. (1 Cor 4:15-16) 

His Holiness the Patriarch calls us today to imitate his 
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personal example of almost half a century. He tells us that the 
spirit in which we perform our pedagogical service cannot be 
separated from the task itself. He tells us that the way in which 
we do our work is the most eloquent teaching that we have to 
offer. For as the holy fathers have told us, theology is the climax 
of purity. God’s word is not just studied, it is suffered. Wisdom 
and truth are conveyed not only in ink, but in blood. Knowl¬ 
edge of God is the result of ascetic struggle coupled with litur¬ 
gical worship and personal prayer. It demands the most vigorous 
labor of our minds, joined with the most violent purification of 
our hearts, together with the most virtuous behavior in the 
smallest details of the routine drudgeries of our everyday 
activities. 

We thank His Holiness for coming here today with this 
witness. We want him to know that we desire more than any¬ 
thing to be imitators of his devoted dedication to theological 
education and seminary service. We want his ascetical manner 
and pastoral spirit. We want our work to serve for the illumina¬ 
tion of minds and the salvation of souls. We want our school 
to produce a host of good pastors and Church workers. And 
we hope as well to beget scholars whose intellectual and scientific 
activity is inspired and guided by the Spirit of Truth. 

Although St Vladimir’s Seminary primarily serves the 
Orthodox churches and people in North America, it also has 
a ministry beyond the United States and Canada, and even 
beyond the boundaries of the Orthodox Church. The goal of 
St Vladimir’s is that its faculty and students be equipped to 
minister to all those with whom they come into contact in 
any manner and form. The seminary consciously and purpose¬ 
fully addresses itself and its work not only to Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians of our traditional Orthodox ethnic backgrounds: Greeks, 
Arabs, Ukrainians, Russians, Albanians, Romanians, Bulgari¬ 
ans, Serbs . . . but to all human beings made in God’s image 
and likeness. Patriarch Pavle, in the line of such luminaries as 
Bishop Nikolai Velimirovich and Archimandrite Justin Popovich, 
blesses us in this vision by his visit here today. He tells us that 
each one of us is who we are—ethnically, nationally, culturally— 
by God’s will and providence, and that we are called to accept 
and sanctify our particular heritage by offering it to God with- 
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out reservation or condition in thanksgiving and praise. The 
patriarch actualizes his message in his ceaseless philanthropic, 
peace-making and reconciling activities. And he articulated it 
plainly in these words spoken at his patriarchal enthronement: 

We invite every brother and sister Serb in the father- 
land and in the dispersion ... (with) all of our broth¬ 
ers and sisters in the faith throughout the entire Ortho¬ 
dox oikoumene, and in the Christian world generally, 
as well as all peoples and nations of good will, to 
brotherhood and unity in humanitarian love. We will, 

God willing, vocally invite both our own people and 
others, from near and far; for this is the alternative 
to false brotherhood and unity which is founded in 
ungodliness, even more specifically on the idolatry of 
making humanity our god. Love and unity, however, 
are not possible without fundamental repentance and 
sincere spiritual rebirth, both personally and cor¬ 
porately. For truly, we are all to blame for every¬ 
thing . . . 

By his words and deeds. Patriarch Pavle has given us the 
answer to one of the most burning questions facing Ortho¬ 
dox Christians today, a question we face daily in our 
churches and theological seminaries: the question of how we 
can preserve our ethnic, national, linguistic and cultural in¬ 
heritance in a pluralistic society, which is at once secular and 
materialistic while also being demonically spiritualistic and 
falsely religious. He gives us Jesus Christ’s own answer: We 
must sacrifice everything to God. 

Only by forsaking all things for the sake of God and his 
kingdom; only by “hating” all things as Christ’s disciples—to 
use the Lord’s violent words from St Luke’s gospel—when these 
things, whatever they be, become obstacles to God’s truth and 
love .. . only then can we have all things from God in the true 
and right way, both in this life and in the age to come. 

When we offer everything to God: our nationality, our 
ethnicity, our power, our possessions, our minds and our hearts, 
our souls and our bodies, our very lives. . . then and only then 
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do we receive everything back again from God—cleansed and 
purified, saved and sanctified, illumined and deified with the 
Lord’s own splendid glory and grace. 

We need to hear and to heed the message brought to us 
by Patriarch Pavle. Our children and young people especially 
need to know the saving truth which he bears. His Holiness 
spoke about this in his last Christmas message. His words speak 
to conditions in our land as well as in his: 

Our children and our younger generation. . . were 
stretched out and crucified on the cross between home 
and street, between family and society, between 
teachers and parents, between truth and error, be¬ 
tween science and politics, between sincerity and 
hypocrisy. These are the great troubles and temptations 
of the younger generation. 

The Patriarch proceeds to call adult communities to pro¬ 
vide liturgical worship, religious education and spiritual nur¬ 
ture for their youth, and more importantly he urges all men 
and women to be living examples of faith and love for their 
children. “Be above all what you would wish your children to 
be,” he said in his Christmas message, and went on to refer 
to a missionary who upon entering a home would ask: “Does 
Christ live here?” The missionary did not ask—the patriarch 
points out—whether or not the people went to church on holi¬ 
days, donated to the church, baptized their children, received 
holy communion or celebrated their krsna slava. “I know you 
do that,” the missionary said, “but I asked whether Christ lives 
here with you in this home. Does his faith in eternal life live 
in you? Does his love live in you, his justice and his truth, his 
charity and goodness, forgiveness and humility, wisdom and 
grace?” This is the question facing us all, the patriarch says. 
And this is the question he poses to us in our respective homes 
and churches, and today most specifically in this seminary when 
he stands in our presence. 

His Holiness does not come here to ask us if we teach 
scripture or church history, liturgy or canon law, dogmatics 
or patristics, pastoral theology or homiletics, or Greek or 
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Slavonic or Arabic. ... He knows that we do these things ac¬ 
cording to our means and competence. He asks us rather, 
“Does Christ live here, in us, with his justice, truth, charity, 
goodness, forgiveness, humility, wisdom and grace?” We ask 
his prayers that this would at least be our fervent desire so that 
everything we do would have purpose and power. 

As God’s instrument in healing a thirty-year schism in 
the Serbian Orthodox Church, Patriarch Pavle brought into 
unity separated communities whose leaders included two eminent 
members of our St Vladimir’s Seminary family: Metropolitan 
Christopher, the seminary's long-time friend, benefactor and 
trustee, and Metropolitan Iriney of New Gracanica, a St Vladi¬ 
mir’s Seminary alumnus. At the liturgy of reconciliation the 
patriarch spoke in this way: 

Whoever maliciously asks us “Who is the vanquisher 
and who is the vanquished” (in the end of a sorrowful 
thirty-year schism) we should peacefully and clearly 
know how to respond. We should say that here broth¬ 
ers ... have encountered each other neither as van¬ 
quisher nor vanquished. One alone is the vanquisher— 
the God of peace, unity and love. And with God and 
in God, the vanquisher is St Sava, who reconciled his 
brothers and who, in the service of peace, went to his 
enemies to bring peace to them and their people. And 
one is the vanquished—the demon of division, discord 
and turbulence, who always pits brother against 
brother.... 

As a worthy son of Saint Sava, as a fellow-laborer of the 
saintly Bishop Nikolai the elder and confessor, who for many 
years graced our church in America, and as a co-worker of the 
blessed Archimandrite Justin Popovich, whose theology, with a 
boldness born from humility, evokes in us the memory of the 
great Church fathers, Patriarch Pavle declared at his enthrone¬ 
ment that he has no policy or plan other than the gospel of 
Christ. 


Our program is the gospel of Christ (he said) and our 
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sacred responsibility is to show that all people are one 
body and one spirit united in the Lord. We call all 
Serbs in the homeland and in the dispersion, and all 
people and nations of good will, to godliness. 

Looking at Patriarch Pavle’s life we know that Christ’s 
gospel has always been his only policy, program and plan. This 
inspires us to apply to him the well-known words of the Church’s 
troparia to her martyred bishops. 

I nravom prichastnik, in prestolom namestnik aposto- 
lom byv. deyaniye obrel yesi, Bogodukhnovenne, v 
videniye voskhod: sego radi slovo istiny ispravlaya, 
i very radi postradal yesi dazhe do krove. ... 

In your manner a participant, and in your throne a 
successor to the apostles, you found action an entrance 
into vision, O inspired one of God, therefore rightly 
dividing the word of truth, you suffered for the faith 
even unto blood.. .. 

Patriarch Pavle’s sufferings have not reached the point of 
martyrdom as the term is now formally used—may God spare 
him such a destiny! But His Holiness has always been God’s 
suffering servant, a martyr in the original sense of the term: a 
witness to the truth and love of God. He suffered through 
decades of atheistic persecution. He suffered as bishop in the 
Kossovo region when, refusing to use an automobile in solidarity 
with the poverty-stricken people of the region, both Serbs and 
Albanians, both Christians and Moslems, he walked the streets 
of his diocese on foot, going from house to house with the 
gospel of peace. And he continues to suffer today as he sees 
his patriarchate ripped asunder by the ravages of war, with 
thousands of people killed; scores of homes, schools and churches 
destroyed; and countless manuscripts, books, icons and sacred 
objects damaged beyond recovery and repair—including those 
of his beloved seminary and episcopal residence in Rash-Prizren 
counted now among the properties bombed in the present 
devastation. 
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This is the man, the monk, the pastor and the patriarch 
who honors us with his visit today. We stand in awe at his 
presence, unable to comprehend what he has lived through, and 
afraid to consider what may yet confront him before complet¬ 
ing his course. Aware of the grace of this moment, and grateful 
to God for this rare opportunity, we ask His Holiness to honor 
us still more by accepting from St Vladimir’s Orthodox Theo¬ 
logical Seminary our degree of Doctor of Divinity, honoris causa. 
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“THE GOSPEL AND CULTURE” AT THE NATIONAL 
WORKSHOP ON CHRISTIAN UNITY 

In an obvious attempt to continue the debate and perhaps 
confrontation that erupted at the General Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in Canberra, Australia, Dr Kwok Piu Lan, 
an Episcopalian theologian from Hong Kong and I were paired to 
present two perspectives on the enculturation of the Christian 
message at a symposium entitled “Gospel and Culture” in Denver, 
Colorado, May 4-7, 1992. The creative impact of this juxtaposition 
of a male, Eastern Orthodox missionary priest and a female Western 
Protestant academic theologian inspires this essay. 

Dr Kwok spoke as a member of a global Christian majority 
whose home and culture are non-Westem, many of whom were 
forced to accept various aspects of European culture as normative 
for Christian faith and practice. Christians, they were taught, must 
dress, speak and even eat in certain alien ways and reject much 
of their pre-Christian (heathen) past as well as their traditional 
culture, language, and identity. Since the middle of this century, 
however, most third-world Christians are reconsidering this approach 
and, understandably, searching for a healthier, more humane and 
sympathetic synthesis between their national and religious heritages. 
Certainly there is much in this process that Orthodox missiology 
would affirm. Cultural and linguistic uniformity was never an ob¬ 
jective of Orthodox evangelism. Official Orthodox pronouncements 
on this subject early in this century explicitly renounce political 
or cultural goals. From an Orthodox perspective, then, the current 
debate about enculturating the Gospel is a specifically western 
problem, for, as Bishop Anastasios Yannoulatos wrote decades 
ago, the first goal of any Orthodox mission is precisely the encul¬ 
turation of the Gospel in a new culture, with the ultimate aim of 
establishing a self-governing “native” Church, a full member of 
the world wide communion of Orthodox Churches. 

Without clear theological parameters, however, the process of 
enculturation can lead to the dominance of cultural forms over the 
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Gospel, rather than the organic Christianization of a society. The 
Byzantine Church wrestled with this problem for five hundred years, 
and it seems each succeeding culture must do the same. The Ortho¬ 
dox would hope, and even insist, however, that the experience of 
the past be considered as the starting point for any new synthesis. 
The Holy Spirit, having guided the Church in ages past, will not, 
in the future, contradict Himself. It is precisely the historical 
amnesia of Western Christians that so often frustrates Orthodox 
delegates in ecumenical gatherings. 

Eastern and Western Christians are culturally different not 
only because they usually come from different parts of the world, 
but because their respective Churches are themselves cultures. An 
Orthodox living in Europe or America, perhaps with no personal 
Hellenic or Slavic heritage, may feel more attuned to Native Amer¬ 
ican spirituality than certain forms of Western Christian theology 
or worship. We often presuppose radically different frames of refer¬ 
ence and fail to communicate our most central concerns to the 
other because of these presuppositions. A modern Amerindian story 
may best illustrate this point. 

Some years ago, a group of Anglo-American academicians ap¬ 
proached their Navajo neighbors in northern Arizona with a request 
that they produce a film describing their famous weaving. The In¬ 
dians agreed, and after a year, the movie premiered at a local 
theater. The non-Indian audience shared certain cultural assump¬ 
tions about what would constitute such a film. Focusing on the final 
product, they assumed that the sheering of the sheep, dying of the 
wool, and the setting up of the loom as well as the selection of a 
design would provide the full context for the film. To make a rug 
you need wool, dyes, a loom and a grandmother. 

None of these anticipated items or persons were in the Navajo 
production. Instead, the film began with a beautiful Arizona sun¬ 
rise. A family awoke and prepared for the coming day inside their 
traditional hogan, washing, dressing, eating a morning meal, and 
saddling their horses. Most of the remaining twenty minutes of the 
film showed them galloping across the arid pastures where their 
sheep grazed, while wind and rain caressed wild flowers, cacti and 
grass on the slopes of rocky mesas and sandy gullies. As the sun¬ 
set ignited the sky with red and golden light, the camera flashed 
finallv to a loom, on which a partially completed Navajo rug hung, 
unattended. The End. 

The urban Anglo audience was rather perplexed by this 
presentation. Nothing in the film met their expectations. They felt 
they had learned nothing essential or new about the process of 
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Navajo weaving, but could not discern what had gone wrong. The 
data did not compute. 

What were the Navajo trying to say? What is required to make 
a rug? From the European perspective, the necessary ingredients 
are simple and few: yarn, dyes, a loom and a weaver. From the 
traditional Indian point of view, the requirements are complex and 
multiple: earth, sky, sun, rain, grass, flowers, sheep, and human 
beings all need to exist in harmony. Only if the earth is fertile, 
the sun kind, the rain generous, the grass persistent, the flowers 
beautiful, the sheep healthy and the people humane can rugs be 
made. The frame of reference for one culture was too narrow to 
comprehend the message of the other, whose frame of reference 
included the whole universe. 

This is precisely the Orthodox condition within the modem 
ecumenical movement. Our theological and historical frame of 
reference is sometimes too wide, at other times too narrow, for 
Eastern Christians to convey their concerns and perspectives to 
Western Christians. Dr Kwok, while culturally and geographically 
oriental, knew only Western Protestant history, theology, biases, 
and her effort to distinguish radically between the imposition of 
cultural norms and the Gospel of Christ must be understood within 
the context of nineteenth century Protestant missionary activity in 
East Asia. The cultural contextualization of the Gospel, the initial 
stage of evangelization in historical Orthodox missions, was pre¬ 
cluded by the cultural, theological and historical prejudices of the 
Western Christian missionaries who brought Christianity to Hong 
Kong. The overwhelming majority of East Asians rejected their 
message precisely because it was identified so closely with their 
colonial oppressors, and because the message itself was confused 
intrinsically with European culture. 

Interestingly, the Russian missions in Alaska, China, Korea 
and Japan explicitly renounced all political, social and cultural ob¬ 
jectives. An editorial on mission published in the American Orthodox 
Messenger in 1902 specifically and emphatically stated that Ortho¬ 
dox missions do not see that their role is to foster European “civiliza¬ 
tion” because European culture is not so Christian as many imagine 
it to be. In fact, the editorial continued, it is in direct opposition to 
it. Quoting from the reports of St Innocent Veniaminov, the essay 
concludes by urging evangelists to focus exclusively on propagat¬ 
ing the Christian Faith, allowing the maximum tolerance for local 
languages, traditions and culture. 

At Canberra, as well as in Denver, the danger of syncretism 
was cited as the main concern of those who feared a pollution or 
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distortion of the Christian message. A clear definition of this term 
seems essential for further discussion on this topic. For a belief, 
custom or practice to be syncretistic, it seems to me, it must in¬ 
troduce into an established religion elements alien and inconsistent/ 
incompatible with it. The entire ecumenical age, 325-787, could be 
characterized as the era in which the Church struggled to articulate 
the Gospel in terms intelligible to Greek-speaking Christians with¬ 
out herself being subverted by, co-opted by Hellenism. Theology 
had to be done in Greek, but this required the redefinition of 
hundreds of Greek words ~ousia 7 prosopon, hypostasis , energia , 
leitria , proskynesis , cosmos , logos , pnenma , and even theos all 
needed to be supplied with new, Christian content. Indeed, one of 
the greatest contributions of Byzantine theology to world civiliza¬ 
tion is the very concept of the hypostasis , the person as a concrete 
and eternal reality, embodying a specific ousia/ nature. Whenever 
Christianity has moved to a new region, been transplanted to a new 
culture, this restructuring of vocabulary from within has been an 
essential aspect of its mission. 

When Orthodox missionaries first ventured into the interior 
of Alaska they met Eskimos who had no word equivalent to the 
biblical “God.” They knew only of animating spirits which enlivened 
the various life forms, birds, mammals and fish, on whose deaths 
their own lives depended. This life force they called “ yua ” in the 
south, “ inua ” in the north, closely related to their names for them¬ 
selves, yuk/inuk. They believed also that the entire world was 
animated by a world spirit, Ellam Yua , precisely as Israel’s Middle 
Eastern neighbors recognized the sacredness of fertilitv spirits, rods 
and goddesses of the natural world who kept the seasons turning, 
the crops growing, the cycles repeating. Father Yakov Netsvetov, 
the first Native Alaskan priest (+1864), realized that presenting 
the God of Israel as Ellam Yua would represent the abandonment 
of the Biblical revelation, a capitulation to Baal, and searched for 
a new term. This is enculturation—the initial, inescapable and es¬ 
sential process of translating the Christian message into words the 
audience can understand and embrace as their own. 

Father Netsvetov studied Eskimo language and culture for 
twenty years, and with the assistance of other Native Alaskans who 
had also lived for many years among the Yup’ik, he chose another 
term to name the Christian God: Agayun. Traditional Eskimo cer¬ 
emonies, reenactments of the sacred stories about the origins of 
humanity, animals, and their interrelationships, were performed bv 
masked dancers. Dancers, it was believed, were transformed into 
the creature their mask depicted, becoming a supernatural reality 
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themselves, behind the wooden face. The reality behind the mask 
that made it move, dance, made it alive, was called its agayun. 
Netsvetov chose to name the personal God of the Bible by this 
name—the reality behind the prosopon , behind the mask—a Per¬ 
sonal Reality. 

What then of the Yua? Should belief in the sacredness of the 
life force which makes all living things, people and all creatures, 
alive be suppressed? Does Christ, like Elijah, slay all the priests of 
Baal? In Orthodoxy, firmly rooted in the Gospel of St John, as 
well as the letters of the Apostle Paul to the Romans and Colos- 
sians, the answer is no.* Christ fulfills not only the expectations of 
the Jewish people but of all nations. Having insisted on a tran¬ 
scendent, almighty personal God, the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, the Church adds her faith in the Incarnate Logos, in whom 
was life, the life that enlivens all, in whom and for whom all things 
exist, in whom all things subsist. God is Agayun, the Ultimate 
Person, revealed now as a unity of Three Persons. From Him, all 
the Yua of the universe derive their existence. It is right to revere 
as a sacred reality this life force, the Church could affirm, adding 
that its identity, first as Personal, and then as Incarnate, could never 
have been guessed or imagined. The missionary comes to com¬ 
plete, fulfill and correct the authentic spiritual intuition of the newly 
evangelized people. The Yua is a Personal Reality, and all Yua 
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symbols and worship of God alone being critical here. Instead, the 
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trinal pronouncements from her own past acquire new vitality and 
meaning from the perspective of Eskimo culture. The Yup'iks have 

*John 1:1-4, Romans 11:36, Colossians 1:15-17. 
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not introduced into Christianity a belief, practice or custom that 
was not already there, within the Gospel and the Tradition of the 
Church, but they have underlined a portion of it so that all Chris¬ 
tians can appreciate in a new way the richness of their heritage. 
This is enculturation, not syncretism. 

The theological issue that the debate on Gospel and Culture 
raises most clearly, it seems to me, is the place of the Jewish 
Scriptures and the Church’s use of and attitude toward them. As 
G. Ernest Wright wrote decades ago in his critical work, God Who 
Acts , the Church needs the Old Testament as a safeguard against 
paganism. Like Netsvetov, each missionary needs to take special 
care to redefine existing terms, for no culture possesses an in¬ 
herently Christian vocabulary. Like the Byzantines and the Eskimos, 
their concept and name for God must be given a new content, the 
reality of the Personal God, the God Who Is, the God Who Acts, 
the God of Moses, David, Isaiah, and of Jesus Christ. 

As the twenty-first century begins, thinking people of all races 
and creeds are searching for a spiritual vision that will incorporate not 
assessed in light of the Old Testament revelation. This does not, 
however, necessarily require its total rejection. The typological use 
of both the Jewish and Pagan scriptures has always been permitted. 
The sun is not divine, but its brightness and warmth convey certain 
divine—life-giving and life-sustaining—properties. The Church calls 
Christ not only the Son but the Sun of Righteousness. The Chris¬ 
tian God is not Neptune, but Yahweh has used water for his special 
purposes throughout sacred history, recounted on the eve of every 
Theophany. Water and Poseidon are not themselves the ultimate 
revelation about the Living God, but in reading the sacred stories 
at the riverside each year, the Orthodox affirm that the created 
universe is a legitimate concern of Christian mission. “For God 
so loved the cosmos that He sent His only-begotten Son.. 

As the 21st century begins, thinking people of all races and 
creeds are searching for a spiritual vision that will incorporate not 
only moral, ethical, social and sacramental needs, but their eco¬ 
logical concerns as well. Hinduism and Buddhism attract thousands 
of nominal Christians because they offer such integration. Chris¬ 
tianity, in its full, catholic expression does too, and Orthodox 
theologv must articulate this as part of the Church’s continuing 
ecumenical witness. We must insist on the widest possible frame 
of reference, reminding ourselves and others constantly that the 
goal of ecumenical dialogue is more than the unitv of churches 
It is more than the unity of humanity. The ultimate goal, for which 
all creation yearns, is the unity-in-love which embraces the whole 
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created universe, every star and galaxy and every grain of sand. 
To this experience of the cosmos the Church is already a sacra¬ 
mental sign and witness, for she already sees the entire world filled 
with Christ, and rejoices in Him. 

— Fr Michael Oleksa 
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John H. Erickson, The Challenge of Our Past: Studies in Orthodox 
Canon Law and Church History , New York: St Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, 1991, 174 pages. 

The great temptation for Orthodox theologians at all times 
is that of seeking security either in the distant past (the glorious 
history of Byzantium) or else in the speculative future (the glory 
of the heavenly kingdom). But instead of defending nationalistic 
or ecclesiastical empires, and instead of clinging to the complacency 
of pietism or apologetics, Orthodox Christians should realize and 
recognize the Risen Christ in the “breaking of the bread” here and 
now. This is at least one area in which Orthodox are able to learn 
from their non-Orthodox brothers and sisters in other communions, 
namely in relating Christianity to the social and political order. 
Nonetheless, there is so much that Orthodox theology itself needs to 
do, in order to assume responsibly the challenge of the past as well 
as to interpret the present in the light of eschatology. 

This is precisely why this book by Dr John Erickson comes as 
a welcome response to the position of the Orthodox Church before 
the problem of historical change. The author of the book is Assistant 
Professor of Canon Law and Church History at St Vladimir’s Ortho¬ 
dox Theological Seminary in New York, with a long experience in 
dialogue and contact with the Roman Catholic and Anglican churches. 

Certain chapters of this book were originally presented as 
papers at international academic conferences (chapters 3 and 6) 
or during (or about) local ecumenical meetings (chapters 5, 9 and 
10). The remaining chapters were addresses to gatherings of Ortho¬ 
dox clergy and laity (chapters 1, 2, 4, 7 and 8). 

Nonetheless, the contents of the entire book deal with topics 
which are both real and relevant. The subjects covered include 
canon law, authority, penitential discipline, divorce and remarriage, 
economy, the priesthood, autocephaly and ecumenical relations. 
As the author observes in the foreword: “these essays are united 
less by a common subject than by [his] own continuing interest in 
ecclesiological issues as these have emerged in the history of the 
Orthodox Church. . . . [And] while these essays are chiefly con- 
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cerned with the ways in which the Church’s unity and continuity 
have been perceived and expressed over the centuries, of necessity 
they also take into consideration problems of disunity and dis¬ 
continuity” (p. 6). 

The refreshing aspect of Erickson’s book is—beyond the mere 
fact that he raises vivid and vital issues—the open and sincere method 
of approach. The author is an historian, but he is not bound by 
history; he is also an Orthodox theologian, but is not blindly led 
by tradition. “The challenge of the past” sheds light upon and 
enables us to see history as charging the present with meaning as 
well as encouraging us to change mistakes for the future. 

There are four areas of particular interest to me in this book. 
The first is that of penitential discipline. It has always been a matter 
of concern to me that the monastic influence in the understanding 
of confession and repentance has had a negative effect, often leading 
to an abuse of authority among the clergy and to a misunderstand¬ 
ing of obedience on the part of the laity. Erickson criticizes the 
reduction of penitence to a means of “spiritual improvement,” re¬ 
minding us of the eucharistic essence and educative element of 
this sacrament. 

Likewise when discussing the priesthood , Erickson underlines 
the fact that it should not be viewed primarily as endowing one with 
the power of celebrating or consecrating. Rather, the priesthood 
should be seen within the entire economy of salvation and within 
the entire community of the faithful. With reference to the ordina¬ 
tion of women, the author is at least honest in avoiding “the hazards 
of appealing too quickly to patristic testimony. We must admit 
quite simply: while the Fathers have blessed us with a multifaceted 
yet coherent teaching on the priesthood, they have not given us a 
complete and altogether satisfactory answer to the question of the 
ordination of women” (p. 63). 

The question of autocephaly and the position of the Orthodox 
Church in America (to which belong Erickson himself and the 
respected Seminary at which he teaches) has been a thorny one 
for over two decades. Yet Erickson admirably touches on this in 
chapter 7, comprising a lecture in Finland (1982), which in turn 
incorporates an article published in 1971. And he speaks with 
clarity of the history of autocephaly in the church. The questions he 
poses are the right ones, and the appeal is to discussion of the real 
issues of our time—namely the multitude of overlapping jurisdic¬ 
tions in America and the recognition of a vibrant church life that 
is at once Orthodox and American. Erickson is open enough to 
confessing the mistakes of Moscow and the unforgivingness of Con- 
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stantinople. However, it is a joy to know that the latter has already— 
in the decisions and actions of the former Patriarch Dimitrios and 
the current Patriarch Bartholomeos taken positive and bold initia¬ 
tives to confront the problem with discerning love. 

Finally, the scandal of the diverse attitudes towards sacramental 
economy within world wide Orthodoxy is examined in its proper- 
relational and ecclesiastical—dimensions. The author rightly acknowl¬ 
edges that it is not a matter of which sacraments “count” and which 
do not “count.” The Church’s sacraments “point beyond division, 
schisms and even false teaching to that fulness of unity in truth and 
love which is proper to Orthodoxy” (p. 129). 

This is truly a fine book, provoking the kind of critical thought 
that Orthodox theology will of necessity open up to in the next 
decade. 

— John Chryssavgis 


X 


Serve the Lord with Gladness: Basic Reflections on the Eucharist 
and the Priesthood—Our Life in the Liturgy/Be My Priest, 
by a Monk of the Eastern Church. Translated by John Breck. 
Crestwood, New York: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1990. 
108 pages. Paperbound. $6.95. 

Two essays, Notes sur la Liturgie and Sois mon pritre, were 
composed by the late Archimandrite Lev Gillet (1893-1990), an 
Orthodox priest who for many years lived at St Basil’s House in 
London, where he was the spiritual leader of the Anglican-Orthodox 
Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius. These essays were originally 
published in French by An-Nour in Beirut, Lebanon, and were signed 
with the simple designation, “A Monk of the Eastern Church,” a 
pseudonym used by Father Gillet. The present book is made up of 
Father Gillet’s “Notes on the Liturgy” (1973)—Part I and “Be 
My Priest: A Few Words on Christ’s Call to His Priests” (1962)— 
Part II. Neither collection of meditations is scholarly in nature, 
but rather both are clearly presented thoughts on the Divine Liturgy 
and the priesthood. They are written in such a way that anyone- 
clergy, laity, teacher, student, young or old-can read them with 
appreciation and understanding. 

Part I on the liturgy consists of twenty-two brief meditations 
that can be used individually to clarify the spiritual nature of each 
part of the Divine Liturgy or can be read as a whole to gain a full 
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overview of the entire liturgy. The stress in these meditations is on 
the love of God. Father Gillet states that “In a common love and 
by a common love the Church proclaims its faith in the ultimate 
community of love which is formed by the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit,” with the consequence that “The Church itself is 
a community of love. As such, it declares itself to be as well a 
community of faith. Those who refuse to love others cannot worthily 
confess the love of the three divine Persons” (p. 35). Accordingly, 
it is no wonder that in the case of the Divine Liturgy, “The Eucharist 
is a mystery of love; and we know from the Gospel that there is no 
greater love than to give our life for those we love” (p. 45), and 
in the liturgy we witness that “nothing can limit Him who is 
Love without limit” (p. 51), whose coming leads us into the 
“Pentecostal life,” that is, into the life of the Spirit. The God of 
Love through His inexhaustible generosity has offered us His Love 
through the Body and Blood of the Lord Jesus Christ and His for¬ 
giveness of human sins. The Holy Gifts are both a purification and 
a foretaste of eternal life. In summary, “The Divine Liturgy en¬ 
gages us vitally and pours upon us both supreme Goodness and 
unbounded Love” (p. 67). 

In Part II, which is addressed to priests by a priest, the 
message is “with Jesus, by Jesus and in Jesus, become a priest of 
Jesus” (p. 72). Jesus is the High Priest and the only mediator 
between God and humanity and the only source of grace. There 
can be no priest without the priesthood of Jesus Christ. A priest 
is only a priest to the degree that he is united to the person and 
work of Christ: “one can be a priest according to the mind and 
heart of God only by becoming one with Jesus, the one and only 
true priest” (p. 75). One has to be called to the priesthood by 
Christ Himself. The essence of the Christian priest is the performance 
of a sacrifice, “but he is such only by virtue of his participation in 
the sacerdotal act of our unique and sovereign High Priest, Jesus 
Christ” (p. 95). The sacrifice of Christ is at the very center of 
Christian worship and the priest, more than anyone, should prepare 
himself deeply and personally for this sacrifice. His own life should 
be marked by numerable concrete expressions of sacrifice and 
“The priest should become one who is offered, just as he is the one 
who offers, in the image of Christ who is both priest and sacrifice” 
and whose “own destiny becomes one with the Body and Blood of 
Jesus Christ” (p. 107). 

Serve the Lord with Gladness, in this competent and highly 
readable translation by John Breck, should be in die hands of every 
Orthodox Christian, whether clergy or laity, because in simple but 
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genuinely spiritual terms, it provides a vivid picture of the spiritual 
essence of both the Divine Liturgy and the Christian priesthood. 

— John E. Rexine 
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Robert W. Jenson, The Unbaptized Cod: The Basic Flaw in 

Ecumenical Theology, Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1992, 153 

pages. Paperbound. 

The theological success of the modern ecumenical movement 
and the slow appearance of the united Church which is its goal 
have given rise to much reflection, together with calls for course 
correction or paradigm shifts. Robert Jenson’s The Unbaptized 
God, may be one of the most erudite and radical of the challenges 
to the ecumenical dialogues available in current literature. The brief 
volume is a masterful summary of the church union theological 
work, conciliar and bilateral. The thesis of the volume is that the 
remarkable success and yet lack of fulfillment comes not from basic 
differences, Protestant, Orthodox and Catholic, but from a common 
flaw in the common doctrine of God. This flaw relates, as Ortho¬ 
dox claim, to Augustinian emphases on christology over an under¬ 
developed pneumatology in both Protestant and Catholic West, and 
to a persistent yet unchristianized Hellenistic understanding of God 
in both East and West. 

While Jenson’s thesis, linking the modem “problem” in ec- 
clesiology with the Eurocentric Greco-Roman heritage, is shared 
by Third World and some feminist theologians, his solution is much 
more radical, questioning the adequacy of the trinitarian under¬ 
standing of the Church and its implications for the understanding of 
time and history. Indeed, there is a critique of the over-incultura- 
tion of the Church, but his theological argument is not for more 
pluralism, but for clarity about the original biblical understanding 
of God revealed in Jesus Christ and fulfilled by the Holy Spirit. 
While his thesis will need to be tested by theologians as familiar 
and attentive to both the sources and the modern dialogue results 
as he, it puts the churches on notice concerning the utter serious¬ 
ness of the theological task and the challenge at the very core of 
Christian identity. 

The volume, brief as it is, provides one of the most concise 
and complete syntheses of the ecumenical literature available. If 
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the conclusion may be found wanting by some readers, the review 
of the very successful conversations on Justification, Eucharistic 
sacrifice and presence. Church office, episcopacy, Roman primacy 
and the Church’s mediation, surveyed succinctly, critically and 
positively, will be invaluable. The final section of the volume deals 
with the underlying difficulty, as the author sees it, with the in¬ 
terpretations of time in Catholic and Protestant understandings of 
Christ and Church, sharing a common Hellenistic flaw inherited 
from Augustine and Leo; with the Christological heritage and its 
trinitarian context; and finally with the “unbaptized,” that is yet 
prechristian, trinitarian understanding which he focuses on as the 
problem underlying the divisions among the churches. 

While the author concentrates on the divisions among Western 
Christians, presuming that all Protestant subdivisions are mere ex¬ 
tensions of the division of Protestantism and Catholicism, he takes 
full account of the Orthodox dialogues. Likewise, he provides a 
critique of Orthodox trinitarian and christological developments, 
though brief, hypothesizing that dialogue would show the same 
problem with Hellenistic concepts of time and God. In the end, he 
puts aside the application of his thesis to the specific ecclesiological 
issues surveyed in the first part of the volume, hoping that he has 
provided an evocation of a “new depth of faith” that will serve the 
renewal of the churches and therefore set the context for their recon¬ 
ciliation. One can only hope that more explication of these implica¬ 
tions will emerge either from this scholar, his followers, or his critics. 

— Brother Jeffrey Gros, FSC 
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Albert Leong, ed., The Millennium: Christianity and Russia (A,D . 

988-1988). Crestwood, New York: St Vladimir’s Seminary 

Press, 1990. 42 illustrations. Paperbound. $12.95. 

In 988 A.D., according to the Russian Primary Chronicle , Grand 
Prince Vladimir I of Kiev officially replaced paganism with Eastern 
Orthodox Christianity. So, 1988 marked the millennium of Chris¬ 
tianity in Russia and celebrations took place worldwide to mark 
this most significant occasion and to underline the relationship 
between Christianity and the history and culture of Russia and the 
Soviet Union. Since 1988 we have witnessed the breakup of the 
Soviet Union, the presumed restoration of freedom of religion, and 
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problem underlying the divisions among the churches. 

While the author concentrates on the divisions among Western 
Christians, presuming that all Protestant subdivisions are mere ex¬ 
tensions of the division of Protestantism and Catholicism, he takes 
full account of the Orthodox dialogues. Likewise, he provides a 
critique of Orthodox trinitarian and christological developments, 
though brief, hypothesizing that dialogue would show the same 
problem with Hellenistic concepts of time and God. In the end, he 
puts aside the application of his thesis to the specific ecclesiological 
issues surveyed in the first part of the volume, hoping that he has 
provided an evocation of a “new depth of faith” that will serve the 
renewal of the churches and therefore set the context for their recon¬ 
ciliation. One can only hope that more explication of these implica¬ 
tions will emerge either from this scholar, his followers, or his critics. 

— Brother Jeffrey Gros, FSC 


X 


Albert Leong, ed., The Millennium: Christianity and Russia (A,D . 

988-1988). Crestwood, New York: St Vladimir’s Seminary 

Press, 1990. 42 illustrations. Paperbound. $12.95. 

In 988 A.D., according to the Russian Primary Chronicle , Grand 
Prince Vladimir I of Kiev officially replaced paganism with Eastern 
Orthodox Christianity. So, 1988 marked the millennium of Chris¬ 
tianity in Russia and celebrations took place worldwide to mark 
this most significant occasion and to underline the relationship 
between Christianity and the history and culture of Russia and the 
Soviet Union. Since 1988 we have witnessed the breakup of the 
Soviet Union, the presumed restoration of freedom of religion, and 
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the creation of immense, new inter-Church problems, including the 
realignment of Christian Churches in Russia and Ukraine. Con¬ 
sequently, many of the observations in The Millennium: Christianity 
and Russia now seem strangely outmoded and even limited in validity. 

Still, The Millennium: Christianity and Russia 988-1988 is a 
book well worth reading because its collection of papers presented 
at a symposium by important Russian specialists in art, history, 
and culture, and organized by the Russian and East European 
Studies Center of the University of Oregon, constituted a major 
part of a project that was directed by Albert Leong and A. Dean 
McKenzie, and offered the Oregon community an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity to acquire a balanced understanding of the relation between 
Christianity and Russian culture, through lectures, exhibits, and 
concerts. The present volume of ten essays includes eight of the 
papers presented at the symposium and is divided into two main 
sections called “Christianity and Russian History” and “Chris¬ 
tianity and Russian Culture.” 

Alan Kimball of the University of Oregon begins the series 
with his “Introduction: Russia and the Millennium” (pp. 1-11). 
in which he stresses the roles Ol’ga, mother of Grand Prince 
Sviatoslav, who became a Christian in Constantinople in 957, thirty 
years before the wedding of Vladimir and was “the first barbarian 
ruler ever to behold Byzantium,” and Anna, Empress of Byzantium, 
who became Vladimir’s wife in 989 and convinced her husband to 
become a Christian. Nicholas V. Riasanovsky of the University of 
California at Berkeley, in his essay on “The Christianization of Rus¬ 
sia in Historical Perspective” (pp. 13-16), discusses the choices the 
early Russians had and the long-range impact of their choice of 
Eastern Orthodox Christianity for Russian history. In “Russia: 
The Christian Beginnings” (pp. 17-32), George P. Majeska of the 
University of Maryland, offers us a realistic explanation of the 
military and political motives that led to the alliance between Kievan 
Russia and the Byzantines and the subsequent baptism of the 
Rus\ William E. Watson of the University of Pennsylvania, in 
“Arabic Perceptions of Russia’s Christian Conversion” (pp. 33-40), 
calls our attention to Arabic sources, which do not indicate that 
their authors had ever visited Russia or necessarily seen a Russiafi 
but were very much conscious of the ferocious reputation of the 
Rus’ in Byzantine military expeditions in the Near East, as well as 
Rus’ piracy in the Caspian Sea in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries. Basil Dmytryshyn of Portland State Universitv, in “The 
Ukrainian Church: Observations on the Occasion of Its Millen¬ 
nium” (pp. 40-57), provides a very interesting perspective from 
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a Ukrainian point of view that sympathetically and realistically ex¬ 
plains historically, culturally, politically, and religiously the plight, 
tragedy, and survivability of the Ukrainian Church in all its manifes¬ 
tations. 

Donald W. Treadgold of the University of Washington, in 
his essay on “Christianity and Russia in the Modern Era” (pp. 
59-69), vividly describes the violent oppression undergone by the 
Russian Church after the Russian Revolution, the legal obstacles put 
forth by the Soviet state, the relation of the Church to education and 
the Church to monasticism, and the current upsurge of religious 
interest. Robert L. Nichols of St Olaf College, in his “Dissent and 
Conformity in the Russian Orthodox Church, 1943-1988” (pp. 
71-78), reviews briefly the roles of Metropolitan and Patriarch 
Sergii, Patriarch Aleksii, Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, Fathers Nikolai 
Eshliman, Gleb Iakunin, and Dimitri Dudko, Patriarch Pimen, Metro¬ 
politan Nikodim, Metropolitan Aleksei of Tallinn, and Gorbachev, 
and the new opportunity for reconciliation within the Orthodox 
Church and for religious life in what was the Soviet Union. 

Part 2, “Christianity and Russian Culture,” which is heavily 
illustrated with plates and figures, contains only three essays. The 
first of these is by Josef Gulka and Alexander V. Riasanovsky of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and is entitled “Problems of Litur¬ 
gical Abuse in Sixteenth / Seventeenth Century Russia” (pp. 81- 
105). Most readers will find it to be a highly technical and scholarly 
article that deals with three major areas of abuse or musical dis¬ 
tortion in the liturgical practices of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
namely, khomoniia; mnogoglasie ; anenaika and khabuvoe penie. 
Maria Cheremeteff of the California College of Arts and Crafts, in 
her excellent paper on “The Transformation of the Russian Sanctu¬ 
ary Barrier and the Role of Theophanes the Greek” (pp. 107-124, 
plus 29 figures), provides a splendid survey of the development 
of the iconostasis in Russia (with some consideration of its early 
Byzantine manifestations) and the contributions of Theophanes the 
Greek to its transformation and the influence of the Hesychast 
monasticism of Saint Gregory Palamas (1296-1359) on new Rus¬ 
sian monastic spirituality. In his brief but pointed “Political Aspects 
in Russian Icons” (pp. 141-148, 11 figures), A. Dean McKenzie 
of the University of Oregon begins by highlighting the depictions 
of Saints Boris and Gleb in icons of Moscow and Novgorod from 
the fifteenth century. In the sixteenth century, Ivan IV the Terrible’s 
military victory over the Muslim Tatars in 1552 is symbolized. The 
most politically oriented copy, according to McKenzie, was painted 
in 1668 by Simon Ushakov in “The Vladimir Mother of God and 
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the Planting of the Tree of Russian Domination.” McKenzie con¬ 
cludes that there is sufficient iconic evidence to validate that Church 
and State were inextricably intertwined in Russia. 

The two appendices include (A) a list of the contributors with 
brief biographies, and (B) a “Catalogue of Symposium Audio and 
Videotapes” by Martha Sherwood-Pike of the University of Oregon. 
A general index concludes the volume. 

The Millennium: Christianity and Russia 988-1988, despite 
certain observations that are now dated, is an excellent way to 
acquire a general overview of the introduction of Orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity into what became Russia, its impact on Russian history and 
culture, and even its trials and tribulations in, and relations to the 
modem Soviet state. It understandably does not deal with theology 
and only incidentally mentions the enormous impact of Orthodoxy 
on such writers as Nikolai Gogol, Feodor Dostoevskii, Nikolai 
Leskov, Lev Tolstoi, and Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn. 

— John E. Rexine 
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